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It is now nearly twelve months since we visited Kendal, the only romantic associations 
connected with which are the ruins of its ancient castle, situated on a mound which overhangs 
the river Kent. In olden times, however, it was a place of considerable importance, and one of 
the strongholds of baronial despotism; now, the only interest which it offers to the traveller is 
its legendary lore, the relation of which, in default of theatrical or more exciting entertainments, 
beguiles very pleasantly the long winter evenings. The railways have not yet thrust their iron 
countenances into the town, so that the constant transit of coaches to and from the north, 
imparts some little animation to Kendal,—still, after making every concession in its favour, we 
must pronounce it to be a dull and uninteresting borough.—lts straggling main-street, its 
cramped and out-of-the-way market-place, its sepulchral silence, its prim cleanliness, and its 
odious yet grotesque exclusiveness, are ungainly features, from which we cannot form an 
agreeable face. Give us either the bustling activity of London, or the picturesque seclusion 
of Minster in the Isle of Thanet, or the Alpine imagery of Ulleswater—aut urbs, aut rus—but 
not that namby-pamby sort of neighbourhood which is a rustic caricature upon the one, without 
displaying any of the pleasing traits of the other. 

The season was remarkably mild, December presenting none of its wonted Siberian rigours, 
and we determined to take advantage of our proximity to the lakes, by visiting Windermere and 
the venerable minstrel of Rydal Mount. Accordingly, on a fine clear morning, we assumed the 
bay-seat of the Whitehaven coach, and, as the clock of the town-hall struck ten, started upon 
our expedition. The monotonous streets of Kendal were soon cleared, and our eyes were 
greeted by a wide expanse of country, dotted profusely with the seats of wealth and aristocracy. 
Our communicative charioteer favoured us with the names of many of the chief residents, and 
to do him justice, his frequent journeys over the same line of road, did not appear, as is 
frequently the case with his class, to have diminished his capability for appreciating its glorious 
prospects, nor to have prevented him from looking up to the philosophic poet of Westmorland 
as un Dieu mortel. 

As we approached the village of Stavely, the mountainous character of the country became 
more distinct, the hills in the fore ground, seeming not much more difficult of access than those 
distinguishing the famed Park of Greenwich, while in the distance frowned the dark and stu- 
pendous profiles of those giant columns, the Langdale Pikes. Like a panoramie view, the shifting 
scene every moment presented new points of attraction, and as we rounded that part of the 
road called Orrest Head, magnificent and sublime was the spectacle which burst upon our 
delighted senses. Through an exuberantly-wooded country, Windermere, the Queen of the 
Lakes, pursued its silvery way, the ‘‘ cloud-capped” mountains, whose images were reflected in its 
transparent bosom, rising like the guardian genii of the beautiful stream. Enchanted by the 
loveliness and variety of the objects which encircled us, we could scarcely help imagining that 
_| we had lighted upon a section of Paradise, which had escaped the curse entailed by Adam’s 

transgression, or upon one of those gorgeous provinces of Ghinistan, which oriental fables tell 
us are sometimes revealed to the true believer in his wanderings through the desert. It requires, 
however, an abler pen than ours to describe the rapturous sensations awakened by the first 
glimpse of the glories of Windermere. Let Christopher North be the eloquent interpreter of 
our feelings. ‘ The first smile of Windermere,” he writes, ‘‘ salutes your impatient eyes, and 


A 
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sinks silently into your heart. You know not how beautiful it may be—nor yet in what the 
beauty consists; but your first sensibilities to nature are touched—and a tinge of poetry, as 


from a rainbow, overspreads that clustre of islands, which seems to woo you to their still re- 
treats. And now 


‘ Wooded Winandermere, the river-lake, 


with all its bays and promontories, lies in the morning light, serene as a Sabbath, and cheerful 
as a Holiday; and you feel that there is loveliness in this earth more exquisite and perfect than 
ever visited your slumbers, even in the glimpses of a dream.” 

On—on, the coach rattled by a road, the attractions of which imparted to it more the sem- 
blance of a spacious and beautifully cultivated garden, than that of a public highway. Upon 
reaching Lowood, the site of which is indicated by a most tempting way-side inn—combining 
the advantages both of a hostlery and a ferry-house—the Lake, in all the loveliness of a minia- 
ture Mediterranean, lay cradled before us,—its crystal wavelets laving the tree-skirted banks. 
Here we gazed on Windermere at its widest part; and beheld in one gorgeous picture, a brilliant 
mingling of streams and islands—of plantations and woods—of valleys and mountains; while 
in the hazy distance, the enchanting Bay of Bowness—often likened to that of Naples—looking 
the very abiding-place of peace and joy, heightened, by its Arcadian charms, the sublimity of 
the prospect. Our conveyance proceeded, and for a time, the Lake was screened from view by 
hedges still green, but not glittering, with the vestures of summer. And it is in these leafy 
recesses, in the summer months, that gypsy vagrants are wont to linger, and reclining on the 
turf, the everlasting sofa of the poor, often form groupes as picturesque as the Lazzaroni 
frequenting the shores of the Italian lakes. 

Wreaths of smoke, and a not ungrateful odour of burnt wood, intimated our approach to the 
village, by courtesy called the town, of Ambleside—a romantic cluster of dwellings, plebeian 
and patrician, erected severally after the taste of their respective owners. Here stood a row of 
buildings, placed, pinnacle-like, on the summit of a hill—there, a cottage unceremoniously pre- 
senting its rear to us, that its front might enjoy the full benefit of the air and contemplation of 
the stream. Then the market-place, with its ancient cross, its well-appointed lodging-houses, 
its comfort-suggestive inns, and its handful of shops, seemed to welcome us; while the village 
church, reared on an eminence, wore such a homely aspect, that we fancied its bells were about 
spontaneously to awaken a merry peal in compliment to our arrival. We did not, however, 
alight at Ambleside, but continued our route to Rydal, meditative, and well-disposed to listen 
to the choral serenade of waterfalls which broke upon us, and which, in the joyous time of 
spring, is the appropriate accompaniment to the songs of the feathered tribe, who take lodgings 
for the season in the vales and forests of Windermere. Our sight was almost sated with the 
variegated landscapes, which the wheels of our coach, like the revolutions of a kaleidoscope, brought 
momentarily before us, and it was a relief to our irrepressible exclamations of “ Beautiful ! 
delightful ! charming!” upon descrying a noble stone mansion in a wooded domain, to enquire 
of our conductor, the name of its proprietor, and to learn that the Hall was the residence of 
Lady Fleming. This benevolent lady, we were informed, diffuses her charities around the 
neighbourhood with a liberal hand, setting an example of kindly feelings towards her dependents, 
which it were well if all the great ones of the earth would deign to follow. A neatly built school, 
near Ambleside, was pointed out to us, which had been erected by this patroness of the poor, 
whose bounty was the grateful theme of every tongue. The grounds of Rydal Hall are exten- 
sive and charming, and are graced with a waterfall, whose crystal gyrations every stranger is 
eager to behold. 

We had now reached Rydal, which is enriched with one of the smallest and most beautiful 
churches in the kingdom, environed by a tiny church-yard, so rich in floral beauties that the 
weary wayfarer might well covet to repose within its tranquil precincts, where all around 
breathes of peace and freedom from the soul-fritting turmoils of life. The pastor of this 
Christian temple is the Rev. Mr. Hill, who is united to a daughter of the highly-endowed and 
amiable Southey. 

Having gained the terminus of our pilgrimage, we quitted the coach, and ascended the winding 
pathway to Rydal Mount, the arcanum of the Muses, whence for years, the greatest poet of the 
age has given forth his lofty and harmonious inspirations. Unlatching the rural gate, we 
passed the Rubicon—the barrier between the outer world, and that where imagination, high 
thoughts, philosophy, poetry abided, and found ourselves in the garden of the author of “ The 
Excursion ;” the most unobservant eye could hardly have failed to note the taste and elegance 
which presided over its general arrangements—of which more anon. And in accordance with 
the pure, simple, and unaffected writings of the poet is the retreat to which, betimes, he with- 
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drew himself from the busy scenes of the Metropolis, to contemplate the unveiled’glories of 
nature, of which the world, by common consent, have proclaimed him the High Priest, and to 
expound their awful mysteries in harmonious revelations. A cottage edifice, whose walls were 
vernal with flowering shrubs—such a dwelling as Baucis and Philemon, had one of their wishes 
embraced a domicile, would have chosen—is the abode of Wordsworth. For some moments 
we regarded with silent veneration, this unpretending yet chastely-disposed home of genius. 
Its romantic character derives additional interest from externals—for immediately over it the 
NabbScarr mountain rears its Titanic brow, while in the valley beneath, Rydal Water pursues its 
course, with a music-like murmuring, which is echoed by the encircling hills, as though under 
Orphean influence. All around speaks of poetry,—the fairy-like contour of nature, its softer 
and more rugged features ‘harmoniously blended—the trackless ways of the mountain recesses, 
where solitude and silence seem conjointly to have set up their lonely altar, and the glistening 
waters, beautiful as childhood in its morning—calm as age in its evening. Meet retirement for 
one who has knelt at the shrine of nature, who has drank deeply from the ‘“ Castalian 
stream,” and from the pure fountain of whose thoughts, well forth out-gushings of the most 
exquisite melody ! 

Unwilling to intrude upon Mr. Wordsworth unannounced, we left our introductory credentials , 
with the domestic, intimating that we would repeat our call in the evening—and retracing our | 
path to Ambleside were soon ensconced in front of a blazing, cozy fire in the parlour of the | 
inn, and absorbed in the perusal of the “moving incidents by land and flood,” which the Times | 
broadsheet diurnally dispenses to its legions of readers. Having carefully digested the news, | 
and made sundry observations from our window, we strolled out, like a pilgrim of the Rhine, | 
in search of the picturesque. 


The district abounds with beauty ; every road leading from Ambleside gleams with features | 
peculiarly its own, while to valetudinarians who do not perambulate beyond the civic boun- | 
daries, the town itself is by no means destitute of natural and artificial attractions. Among | 
the latter are to be mentioned a well-assorted circulating library, and an effective brass band, 
but, to do justice to the former, we should wield the magic pencil of Claude Lorraine, instead 
of the uninspired steel pen of a humble dotter-down of every-day incidents. The path to 
Rydal leads through a lovely valley, partially overshadowed with trees. On one side, straggling 
white cottages peeping through the woody seclusion, like gems in the tresses of a dark-haired 
beauty, invite attention, while on the other, is seen the glassy tranquil lake, glittering with all 
the brightness of Paciolus, bounded by forests of evergreen, banks too rich for Winter to riffe, 
and steeps which look 


“ The citadels of angels and of gods.” 


The road from Ambleside to Penrith offers a striking contrast. Passing by the church, an 
ascent is seen of Alpine steepness, extending upwards of five miles, the traveller over which, 
wearies with perpetual scaling. At length his toil is rewarded by gaining an eminence, from 
which he looks down upon a transcendant landscape, embracing scenery of the most varied and 
beautiful description. Proceeding onwards, the rural neighbourhood of Brother-Water delights 
the rambler. Then, the all-glorious lake of Ulleswater, winding through a lonely district, which 
seems to have newly emanated from the plastic hand of Omnipotence, and as though its plains 
had been untrod by mortal foot—gratifies, astonishes, enraptures! Majestic Patterdale! city 
of the wilderness !—where is the imaginative pencil that can picture a conception of thy glories ? 
They are impressed upon the soul, and to things of a spiritual nature, who can give a visible 
shape? Stranger, if you would seek an union of the grand, the graceful, and the lonely, 
pedestrianize from Ambleside to Penrith. 

Returning to our domicile, we prepared for our nocturnal trip, and departed on our pilgrimage, 
provided with a lantern, the ‘hospitable ray” of which, seen through the gloom, might have 
laid us open to the imputation of being an erratic Will 0’ the Wisp. As we neared our destination, 
we were impressed with that sentiment of awe and reverence which is felt by the debutante at 
Court, for to us, as occasional inditers of a stanza, Wordsworth was, in the intellectual sense, a 
monarch,—the laurel his diadem, and Parnassus his throne. On our admission, we were 
ushered into an apartment, the very beati ideal of comfort, the walls of which were covered with 
book shelves, affluent in literary treasures, that had been culled with an exquisite taste and a 
rare judgment. Portraits of men eminent for learning, were hung around, and, amongst the various 
busts of the mighty dead, our eyes rested on those of Scott and Byron. Articles of verti graced 
the table, and in this divan of mind every thing contributed to “learned ease.’”” We surveyed 
with silent respect, this tributary to Helicon, within whose precincts the mighty master of the 
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lyre had so often poured forth, in the imperishable strains of song, the dazzling current of his 
fertile imagination. How sweetly does his sister priestess, Mrs. Hemans, dwell upon the asso- 
ciation of Wordsworth’s lyrics with the romantic retirement whence they emanated— 


“ Thine is a strain to read among the hills, 
The old, and full of voices ;—by the source 
Of some free stream whose gladdening presence fills 
The solitude with sound ; for in its course 
E’en such is thy deep song, that seems a part 
Of these high scenes, Srom their heart!” 


We were courteously received by Mrs. Wordsworth—a lady with whom time had dealt gently, 
and who still retained the traces of winning beauty. She was engaged in embroidery when we 
entered; and so affably did she greet us, that we felt quite free from that embarrassment which 
the freezing hauteur exhibited too frequently in English circles, to a new comer, always induces. 
While engaged in conversation with Mrs. Wordsworth, the door opened, and we stood in the 
presence of him whose lays steal over us, 

“ As antique music, linked with household words.” 


Of a commanding stature, and gentlemanly deportment, his countenance beaming with intellect 
and benevolence, and in which the lines of thought were unintersected by those of care,—his 
brow lofty, and his general contour of a meditative cast—such was then the appearance of the 
Bard of Rydal. In a soft, low voice, he welcomed us to his homestead, and shortly afterwards, 
was condescending enough to express a favourable opinion of a little volume of rhymes (our 
first bantling) which we were gratified to perceive he possessed. Reclining upon the sofa, he 
entered into familiar commune; and although we have no desire to follow the prevailing fashion, 
which respects not the sanctity of domestic privacy, we may be permitted, so far as our memory 
serves, to indulge in our reminiscences of such parts of his conversation as shed a light upon 
the literary career or opinions of Mr. Wordsworth. 

The life which the poet leads amidst his native mountains, is one of tranquil seclusion, seldom 
paying visits, although, in the summer season, his residence is filled with guests, literary and 
otherwise, anxious to pay homage before the shrine of genius. He is probably acquainted with 
every county in England, for he dwelt, with evident delight, upon numerous excursions in 
which he and his lady had indulged for many years past, through the interior and in the coasts 
of England. Last year he sojourned for a season in the fertile district of Devonshire, and it 
was gratifying to hear from his own lips, his appreciation of the courtesies which he had received 
from the towns he visited, and of the general sympathy which strangers showered upon the 
poet during his rambles. For his acquaintance with all that passed in the great world, he was 
indebted to the Times newspaper; and in regard to literary movements, he gleaned his infor- 
mation from one or two of the leading periodicals. But, he observed, that the zest which he 
once entertained for that walk of letters had departed—a sentiment, we fear, too generally held. 
In reply to our enquiry, whether he enjoyed much personal intercourse with Mr. and Mrs. 
Southey, at Keswick, he said, that being advanced in years he seldom rambled so far from home. 
He dilated upon the amiable character and resplendent genius of the Poet Laureate, and 
regretted that mental darkness had obscured so brilliant a mind. The malady of poor Southey, 
he remarked, was hopeless, for, in a letter which he had received from the poet’s gentle partner, 
she mournfully intimated, in reference to the condition of her husband, “that the lamp of 
reason was extinguished for ever.” To the same cause which accelerated the decease of Scott 
may be attributed the mental death of the Laureate—incessant literary labour. We rejoiced in 
the assurance that his melancholy visitation was divested of much of its gloom by the affec- 
tionate attention of his devoted and gifted wife, who, under the name of Caroline Bowles, 
achieved distinction as a poetess imbued with the most tender sympathies of our nature. The 
name of Hartley Coleridge being mentioned, Wordsworth, who maintains a friendly relation 
towards him, spoke, in glowing terms, of his poetic capabilities. He referred to Leigh Hunt’s 
successful play of the ‘‘ Legend of Florence,” and expressed an opinion that that writer pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, all the qualifications of a true poet; some of his late loyal effusions 
having commanded his especial admiration. Mr. Wordsworth proceeded to speak of a compa- 
ratively recent poet, who had earned great distinction—one whose name and works were 
honourable to Sheffield—Ebenezer Elliott. He applauded the vigorous and natural style of 
the ‘‘Corn Law Rhymer,” and thought many of his conceptions entitled to rank among the 
most felicitous that had been wrought in the present age ; but while he offered his voluntary 
tribute to the metrical powers of Elliott, he repudiated all sympathy with the somewhat intem- 
perate political sentiments of which his verse is frequently the vehicle. We took occasion to 
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introduce, during the interview, the name of Critchley Prince, who has since acquired a wide 
and honourable reputation, but the fame of the “ Bard of Hyde” had not then reached the 
banks of Windermere: on subsequently transmitting, however, for the perusal of Mr. Words- 
worth, a poem of Prince’s, descriptive of mountain scenery, we were favoured with a communi- 
cation, from which the parties most interested will pardon us for presenting the following extract. 


“Mr. Prince’s verses do him great credit, and have not at all disappointed me. They shew 
sensibility, and observation of nature in no common degree, and are expressed with freshness, 
harmony, and vigour.” 


We felt a delicacy in speaking to the poet of his own works, certain as we were that on 
poems which bore the stamp of immortality, eulogy was superfluous, remembering that 
“Where acknowledged merits reign 
Praise is impertinent, censure vain.” 
But Mr. Wordsworth incidentally mentioned that his debit in print was during his school. days, 
about the year 1790. The publication which was honoured in being the first receptacle of the 
poet’s emanations, he informed us, was the European Magazine. 

At this distance of time it is difficult to recall the particulars of our delightful téte-a-téte, but 
we shall never forget the hearty frankness of our reception, which made us feel quite at home 
by the poet’s fireside. Never were hours more agreeably occupied—never did the sands run 
more swiftly through the glass of time, than on the evening we passed with this small but 
intellectual family ; and as we shook hands with our friendly host, we felt that the period we 
had spent in his society was an era in our existence. 

On the following morning we arose with the sun, (not a very early riser in December, by the 
way,) and strolled as far as the valley of Grasmere, where a small village is located. The vale 
is one of the most beautiful points in this sequestered region, and appears a spot where a life- 
time might be passed serene, innocent, and free from the contamination of sin. Like a carcanet 
on the breast of the waters, its refulgence is seen afar, and the graceful spire of its antique and 
diminutive church, 


“ Half screened by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm smile,” 


heightens those feelings of devotion, that reverential admiration for the glorious works of Deity, 
which the grandeur of the surrounding spectacle is so eminently calculated to inspire. Here it 
was that in early life, Wordsworth resided, and where some of those poems, the shadowings of 
his future greatness, were composed. This modern vale of Tempé, displaying one of the fairest 
landscapes which shine upon earth’s surface, is, indeed, a fitting arena for the exalted 
labours of the lyrist. On our return we called at Nab Cottage, and made the acquaintance of 
Hartley Coleridge, a gentleman who is favourably known as the son of one of the greatest 
metaphysical writers England ever produced. He inherits much of his father’s génius, and, 
indeed, seems almost to live in a world of his own creation. Shakspere’s vivid description 
commencing ‘ The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” instinctively occurred to our memory 
during our brief interview with Mr. Coleridge, so much did his manner exhibit the peculiarities 
of the poetic enthusiast. Nothing worthy of mention resulted from our interview, and after 
an interchange of mutual civilities we parted. Near Rydal church we met Mr. Wordsworth 
and his lady, enjoying an airing in their carriage. We paid our respects to them, and the bard 
invited us to walk in his garden, from which he informed us a magnificent prospect might be 
obtained. 

We availed ourselves of his politeness, and wandered through his grounds, which are laid out 
in a style of unique elegance, serpentine walks, terraces, arbours, groves, being included in their 
extent, and producing an effect which would even have charmed the horticultural taste of 
Horace himself. The dictum of Bacon, that a garden “‘is the purest of human pleasures, and 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man,” was amply verified by the blooming resort 
which we now explored. From an elevated terrace we gazed upon an unrivalled scene, 
bounded by the two limbs of the Langdale Pikes, between which were beheld the resplendent 
waters of Windermere, the imagery beyond these gigantic columns, gleaming like another land 
of promise. Description falters, and we feel the powers of language inadequate to pourtray the 
glowing colours which Nature assumes in these matchless haunts of sublimity. 

We returned to Ambleside, whence we started with the intention of reaching Kendal the 
same evening. We had walked about three miles, when a pouring shower of rain com- 
pelled us to diverge from the road, and to sojourn at Bowness for the night. There, reflecting 
upon the new and beauteous world which within the last forty-eight hours had revealed to 
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us its peaceful existence, we endeavoured, in the humble strains that follow, to express the 


emotions to which it had given birth. 
LAKE WINDERMERE. 


Lake Windermere! Lake Windermere! 
Thy noble stream I stand beside, 
Which mirrors in its waters clear 
The mountains, that, in Titan pride, 
Aloft their snow-crowned summits rear, 
E’en to the barriers of the sky, 
Their sole compeer in majesty! 


The scenes through which thy waters flow, 
Hill, valley, meadow-bank, and glen, 
Awaken in the mind a glow 
Unknown among the homes of men; 
For Nature fairest smiles below, 
And in her boldest beauty reigns 
*Mid thy romantic wild domains. 


There are who vaunt of Como’s lake, 
And of sun-lighted shores that lie 


Like Eden, ere the Tempter spake, 
Beneath a cloudless canopy ; 

For those sweet climes I'd ne’er forsake 

Thy tranquil haunts, oh, Windermere! 

To me—to memory, far more dear. 

Thy imagery, ever bright, 
Thy tributary waterfalls, 

(Whose melody, through day and night 
The contemplative soul enthralls 

In a soft reverie of delight,) 

Impart to thee a loveliness, 

Which Winter scarce can render less. 


Monarch of mountain streams! farewell! 
Lake, Wordsworth’s genius has enshrin’d 


In strains, that, vocal as the shell 


Of Triton, captivate the mind: 
Long shall that day in memory dwell, 
When I beheld thy waters clear, 

And beauteous islets, Windermere! 


O‘DONOHUE’S OATH. 
BY PETER PILGRIM. 
“The course of true love never did run smooth.”—SHAKSPERE. 
CHAPTER I.-——-THE PLOT. 


It was St. Valentine’s Eve—every road leading from Belfast was crowded with wayfarers, 
some trudging along afoot, some on high-mettled horses, and not a few in droskys and gaudily- 
painted gigs. Belfast fair was one of the most celebrated in the north of Ireland for genuine 
whiskey and good horses, and not less so for rows, fights, and ‘‘illigant boys” to engage in 
them. It was therefore always well attended by the small farmers and wary horse dealers, good 
at a bargain, though rather too ’cute for their own interests, the one party to purchase and the 
other to dispose of steeds of the true Milesian breed. The lame, the maimed, the blind, 
the spavined, and the wall-eyed, fit only to be converted into dogs’ meat,—all found ready 
purchasers, who concluded their dear bought bargains over a noggin of the “real cratur” that 
had never smelt either the guager or the watery element. A merry, rollicking, laughter-loving 
company, consisting wholly of respectable farmers and small proprietors, had early left the 
scene, jogging slowly homewards to Ballaghy, a small village on the shores of Lough Neagh, 
a lake some fifteen miles distant from Belfast. There was nothing in the appearance of this 
company to attract the attention of the traveller; the sturdy beggar would gaze after them with 
a longing look as they proceeded, now inclining to one side of the road and now to the other, 
as the whiskey in their own muddled brains, or in those of their sorry steeds, led them. Fore- 
most in the group, and the most lawless in appearance, rode Darby Sullivan, a cheating horse- 
dealer,—one whose humour and wit, added to a brutality and fierceness of bearing, earned for 
him the expressive soubriquet of ‘‘ the Ruffian,” a name which more than one deed of blood, 
perpetrated when the midnight winds whistled hoarsely through the ivied turrets of Balalghy 
Abbey, fully entitled him to claim. Tall, muscular, and powerful, his swarth countenance 
-| almost hid in his black, bushy whiskers and beard, many a timid female trembled on seeing 

him cross her path in some lonely mountain pass; his slouched bonnet-cap and wide breeches 
fluttering around him at the sport of the winds of Heaven. Following him, rode Harry Keho, 
a careless, thoughtless, idle proprietor, who, because there was no rent to pay for his tight little 
farm, and neither wife nor children to support, made the livelong year one unbroken holiday,— 
if a diligent attendance at all wakes, christenings, weddings, and merry-makings can be included 
under that designation. Yet did Harry lay claim, and none of the smallest either, to the name 
of a dandy, and more than one pennyless damsel smiled graciously on him, as, with a red 
’kerchief tied after the most approved fashion under his sandy-whiskered throat, and his knee 
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breeches adorned with two immense blue rosettes, he led her through the graceful evolutions of 
the Irish reel. The nag he bestrode seemed, by its stumbling inclinations, to have mistaken 
the whiskey-still for the horse-trough,—no unlikely thing at an Irish fair ; one moment scrubbing 
Harry’s legs against the rough wall on one side of the road, and the next performing shambling 
somersets over the tall thistles and gorze-bushes that grew, in uncropped profusion, on the 
other side. Added to this, it was of very diminutive growth, and very knock-kneed, and you 
have, gentle reader, a faithful portrait of Harry Keho and his Milesian steed, ‘‘ Betsie Blossom.” 

‘An’ now, Mister Keho,” growled Sullivan, looking down from his high position upon his 
companion, whose head scarcely reached the other’s knee, and reining in his mettlesome “ bit 
of blood,” that he might attract the attention of his companions; ‘an’ what might yez have 
paid for that puir baiste ov yours?” 

“ Troth! an’ it’s more than I'd be after payin’ agin, Mr. Sullivan,” said the imperturbable 
Harry, eying his shambling nag; ‘‘ an’ if so be you wants a good ane, ye shall have it chape.” 

“The poor crature is wall-eyed,” cried Sullivan disdainfully, ‘‘an’ the sooner yez part wid 
it the better, Mister Keho.” . 

“ An’ that’s jist what I was meditating upon,” ‘cried Harry readily, “‘ whin I spoke to yez 
about it, Mister Sullivan.” 

“Well, well, Harry ; we'll see about it,” said Sullivan, giving his horse the reins; and for 
some time the company proceeded in silence, until Sullivan broke it by abruptly asking one of 
the horsemen if he held his farm another season. 

“ B’lieve not,” returned the man, gloomily, ‘for that villain Mister M‘Aisey as bin axing 
rack-rint for the bit place.” 

‘Curses, dape and didly, light on the double-faced thaif,” muttered Sullivan fiercely. 

“Eh! Sullivan,” cried half-a-dozen of the travellers, in wonder ; “has the villin bin sarving 
an ejictment on you?” 

** Yes, the naiger has; an’ if his durty carcase comes between me and the wind, by St. 
Patrick he’ll rue it.” 

‘We thought as how you were the best ov frinds,” said they. 

‘* An’ so we wor ontil the affair of the coult which I sould till him raither abuv the value, as 
he said, though the baiste was worth twice the money.” 

“There'll be many a heavy heart round Ballaghy this rint-day,” said one, ‘ for more than 
half ov the parish is flitting.” 

**T’ll tell yez what, lads,” whispered Sullivan, glancing round him to see all were friends, “if 
there was a leal heart among our band, M‘Aisey wouldn’t long lord it over us.” 

His auditors started; but Sullivan’s insinuations had already made them ripe for any lawless 
deed. This the wretch quickly perceived, and drawing up his horse at the top of a narrow lane, 
without any circumlocution bade such of them as had “ the leal heart’”’ meet him at the old 
Abbey the following Monday night. 


‘* Verra weel,” answered a few of the bravest, their teeth chattering at the bare mention of 
the haunted place of rendezvous. 

Setting spurs to his horse, Sullivan darted along the uneven road, but hearing footsteps behind 
him he drew up, and recognising in the traveller a youth of the name of O‘Donohue, he 
awaited his approach, determined to inveigle him into the conspiracy. This O‘Donohue was a 
lineal branch of the old chieftains, O‘Donohues, of the Glens—a proud though brave race ; 
both of which qualities their descendant inherited in a full degree. Sullivan's quick eye per- 
ceived that a gloom hung over his victim, and rightly divining its cause, he determined to 
inflame the youth’s ardent mind with the rankling jealousy and revenge of a disappointed lover. 

Are you going to lave yer farm, Mister O‘Donohue,” asked Sullivan, with an appearance 
of interest. 

‘Why need you ask that, Sullivan, when you have already heard it?” rejoined his companion. 

“It must be a galling thing for yez—a descendant of the old chieftains—to be driven forth 
like the hill-fox from the lands your ancistors have tilled for so many ages,” returned the horse- 
dealer, heeding not the other’s angry retort. 

The youth’s gloomy brow cleared; the fawning sympathy of the wary Sullivan soothed his 
offended pride, and he was prepared to acquiesce with impatient ardour in the other’s schemes. 

‘“* Have you seen Miss Riall lately ?” asked Sullivan, carelessly. 

** No,” was the sullen reply. 

“She is a handsome girleen,” soliloquised Sullivan, ‘‘ much too good for that slinking bailiff, 
I’m thinking, the villin!—fit only for an O‘Donohue.” 


The young man’s eyes glared like fire on his companion as he listened to this artful address ; 
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his jealous fears were alarmed at the hinted marriage of his Grace with a vile bailiff, and he 
muttered a hasty curse on the upstart wretch who dared to think of such a thing.—Sullivan, 
with all the dexterity of a villain well versed in the chicanery of his trade, had, as it were, 
unwittingly placed the offending bailiff in the light of a favoured lover of the other’s choice, 
and O‘Donohue hung upon his words, eager to strike his hated rival, M‘Aisey ; and when 
they parted he willingly, nay impatiently, promised to meet at the appointed place. 

O‘Donohue rode gloomily homewards after the horse-dealer had left him. His better nature 
revolted from the terrible revenge Sullivan’s words had suggested to hismind. Yet he had 
gone too far to retreat with honour. The night wind moaned dismally through the bare trees 
that skirted the road; a storm, which for days had been gathering in the heavens, burst, with 
awful fury, on O‘Donohue’s devoted head; urging his horse to its fullest speed, he soon 
reached a low cabin, at which he dismounted, and leading his horse into an outer shed, left him 
there, and turned towards the house. The door was opened as he reached it, and shrinking 
into a dark corner he allowed the form to pass. There was no mistaking the shrivelled avaricious 
features and mean person of M‘Aisey; the pursed-up mouth, the crafty smile, and angular 
proportions of the bailiff were too well known to the jealous lover to doubt the identity. A 
struggle, as of an evil spirit warring with a good one, swept through O‘Donohue’s mind, but 
it passed ; and the arm raised in the moment of anger to strike his enemy fell powerless by his 
side. On reaching the door, the bailiff turned back, and addressing some one in the cottage, 
asked ‘ Ye’ll be sure to yer promise ?” ina sharp querulous voice. The answer was inaudible to 
O‘Donohue, but he doubted not it was the adjuration of an accepted lover to a willing mistress. 
The last step of the bailiff died away in the distance ere O‘Donohue lifted the latch, and stood, 
burning with ill-concealed rage, before her whom he sought. The recumbent form of a graceful 
pretty girl hung over the smouldering peat-fire, by the flickering light of which she attempted 
to join the broken threads of flax upon her wheel. The heavy step of the intruder brought 
her to her feet, but on recognising the form, she cooly reseated herself, and with a motion 
scarcely civil, pointed to the settle, requesting him to sit down, and resumed her spinning. 

“Grace! Grace, is it thus ye welcome the return of O‘Donohue after so long an absence ?” 
cried he, sorrowfully, “‘ he who knelt beside you by your mother’s grave not many months 
since, and heard the vow you made to be his,—a vow long registered above.” But the angry 
beauty deigned not to answer this wrathful burst of eloquence, but continued her work in 
friged indifference, though a close observer might have detected a slight smile play around her 
rosy lips. A truant sigh, heaved from his heavy heart, escaped the youth, and Grace, rather 
moved by this submission, condescended to speak. 

“ Has there been a busy fair at Belfast, this week, Mr. O‘Donohue ?” she asked, indifferently, 
plying her busy hands. 

The Mr. almost froze him, and he answerec rather pettishly, but still politely, that there had. 
It was now the lover’s turn to speak, but Grace’s pliant fingers had many times woven the 
threads ere he could word his thoughts. 

‘“‘ Grace,” he cried at length, in a voice in which affection struggled with jealousy, ‘ Grace, 
you do not look so happy when I am here as you once did in old times! I fear me, one of us 
is changed.” 

There was a sigh, a heavy sigh, at the conclusion of this sentence ; it was Grace’s answer. 

‘<I came here to-night, Grace,” said the youth, after a pause, ‘‘ I came here to-night, sad and 
sorrowful, for I bode heavy tidings—M‘Aisey ” 

“What of him?” faltered the now weeping girl. 

“TI met him, Grace, coming from you.u—You cannot but be aware that rumour assigns him 
to be your favoured lover.” ‘ 

“It is false!” she cried, flinging back the clustering tresses that overshadowed her temples— 
‘* false as his own base heart.” 

“Then why, Grace, came he here to-night ?” 

‘That, I dare not reveal,” she answered firmly ; ‘‘I have sworn, Edward, by the blessed 
book, never to disclose his mission here ; yet I as solemnly swear no word of love or of marri- 
age was uttered in this cabin in his presence.” 

“‘ He has given me notice to quit, Grace—to quit that farm on which I and mine have dwelt 
since the days of Brian Boru.” 

“The vile wretch! and yet you thought Grace Riall would wed the base poltroon. Shame 
on you, O‘Donohue, to think for one moment I would vow myself away to such a thief.” 

‘‘Then what, in the name of all that’s holy, did he want here to-night, Grace?” ask 
O‘Donohue angrily. 
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‘‘ That’s no business of yours, O‘Donohue,” she answered, drawing up her figure to its full 
height; ‘‘ I am my own mistress as yet.” 

“And your own mistress you shall ever be,” cried the impetuous youth, burning with shame 
and jealousy ; “ yet before I go, Miss Riall, rest assured that your English lover will soon find 
his life in my power, and by Heaven he shall lose it, for I am leagued to take it away.” 

She could hear him mount his horse, and, muttering a groaning curse, ride off, with the speed 
of a wild roe, along the lonely road. For many hours did she sit by her cabin window gazing 
abstractedly on the waving heather, the scalding tears coursing each other down her pallid 
cheeks; and it was not until the Abbey clock tolled the hour of two that she flung herself upon 
her humble pallet to woo the drowsy god—in vain. 

From that time, until the ensuing Sabbath, Grace heard nothing of O‘Donohue. It was with 
a heavy heart she that morning bent her steps towards the chapel; as she was entering the 
porch the silent figure of her lover flitted across her path, but he did not notice her. With his 
hat drawn across his brows, he pursued his way. The maiden’s prayers that morning were 
broken and rambling. 

Grace was sitting, the same evening, in her lonely cottage, sad and almost broken-hearted, 
when an acquaintance entered. 

“Oh, Grace, achora,” cried the visitor, “‘I have heard terrible news. What think you? |. 
Barney Sullivan, Mike Sweeney, and a few other lads are sworn by a horrid vow to take Tim 
M‘Aisey’s, the bailiff’s, life; and Ned O’Donohue is one.” 

“ Are ye sure, Aileen, all this is true?” asked the auditor, faintly. 

“As sure as fate,” she reiterated ; ‘‘1 heard it from Misses Sullivan’s own mouth, ag’ she 
fond it out by listening to her husband the night av Belfast fair, whin he talked in his slape, 
whin one av those dridful drames houlded him.” 

Her listener had unconsciously during this recital dropped her flax, and heard with uplifted 
hands the other’s narrative. ‘‘ An’ did ye say, Aileen, O‘Donohue was one ?” she asked at length. 

“Troth did I, Grace, and woes me I had to say that same.” 

A low sob was the only answer to this sympathetic ejaculation, and for some time silence 
reigned in the cabin ; but during that period a bright thought struck Grace Riall, and raising 
her head she abruptly asked her companion if she could keep a secret. 

“ Troth can I, Grace, barrin’ its anythin’ the praste should know,” she answered bluntly. 

“ Neither the priest, nor even your own mother, need hear of it. But are you courageous?” 
she asked hesitatingly. 

* As a lion!” 

“Then,” continued Grace, speaking hurriedly, as if she dared not linger on the words—a 
faint smile eradiating her face as she noticed the curiosity depicted in her companion’s coun- 
tenance. ‘ Dare you, Aileen, go with me to the ould Abbey, to-morrow night at eight o’clock ?”” 

‘“* Why, it will be dark,” cried her dismayed auditor. 

** An’ what av that, Aileen? will not the holy mission we go upon purtect us from the powers 
of darkness ?” 

“You've not mintioned what the mission may be.” 

“To save the life of an innocent man,” answered Grace, firmly. 

“Ah! Grace, I dare not set foot within the ould Abbey walls at night,” cried her friend, 
shuddering. ‘* Mother Shawn’s ghost walks, they say, from gloaming to sunrise. I dare not 
set foot within the houly place. An’ now, Grace, the darkness is comin’ on: I must away, for 
it is a good mile to our house.” And after sundry ejaculations bearing on Grace’s reasons for 
living ‘‘ so lonely and unpurtected,” the visitor departed. 

“The fool!’ muttered the lovelorn maiden as she sat by the open window, from which 
she looked out upon the night-scene, illumined by the full moon; the ruined Abbey, beautiful 
even in decay, forming its prominent feature, the tangled ivy hanging in fantastic festoons 


around the crumbling pile—‘the fool! as if an unholy speerit would set foot within the 
houly place.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE CONSPIRATORS. 

It was nine of the clock the next evening when Grace Riall, well disguised, set forward on 
her perilous embassy ; yet did her heart beat high as she thought upon the means she would 
use for the salvation of her lover, who, alas! had strayed from the path of truth, not through 
any wilful error or criminal vice, but by a false oath wrung from him in the moment of anger, 
when his judgment and his better nature were alike blinded and misled. The distance from her 
little dwelling to the Abbey was about half-a-mile ; and though at any other time the real and 
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imaginary dangers would have cowed her resolution, yet so nerved was she for the difficulties 
she had undertaken to surmount, that she already stood within the sacred place ere she had 
determined what step to pursue first. ‘‘I will go and ask the Holy Mother's counsel,” she 
murmured to herself, wrapping her thin shawl around her shivering shoulders, as the cold wintry 
breeze swept past her. Cautiously threading the unchronicled mounds, she reached the western 
side of the Abbey, where her parents slept, and kneeling down by their side, she implored the 
Virgin's aid and countenance in her enterprise. This done, she paused a little, and then 
addressed a prayer to the spirit of her departed parent. The plaintive entreaty of her voice was 
well calculated to stir the emotion of a human heart, but she whom she addressed, and whom 
she believed to be listening tg her plaint, dwelt far above those starry orbs which shed down 
their bright light on this dark world. ‘ Mother,” she murmured, throwing her arms around the 
wet head-stone, her whole frame agitated with irrepressible agony—‘‘ Mother! thou, in thy 
day, bore many heavy sorrows; look down, then, with pity and love, upon thy poor, broken- 
hearted child! Plead thou my cause to the Holy Virgin, and if thou canst do so, aid me in this 
great and perilous strait. LEntreat her, for his sake, that she will deliver him from this great 
danger, in which he can gain neither temporal glory nor eternal good A hasty step 
broke in upon her supplications, and starting wildly up, she endeavoured, through the darkness, 
to discover the intruder. Nothing, however, was visible, and persuaded that it was the wind 
rustling amongst the withered leaves, she left the spot and proceeded to the Abbey. No place 
seemed likely to be selected by the conspirators to meet in, but on a farther examination she 
descried a faint light issuing from the mouldering tower. Carefully ascending the broken 
stairs, after much labour and imminent danger of breaking her limbs, she reached the top. 
From a small hole in the door she looked into the place; in the middle of which, suspended 
from the ceiling, hung a dimly-burning lamp. Beneath it stood the trunk of an immense tree, 
around which were gathered the desperate band she sought. The flickering flame cast its red 
and lurid glare upon the lawless company, revealing all that was vile and revengeful in their 
features, and hiding the good, little though it was, they possessed. Directly opposite to her 
sat O‘Donohue, watching intently the proceedings of his companions ; he had thrown aside his 
hat, his black hair falling over his sun-burnt face, from beneath which his dark eyes glared out 
upon the scene. By his side sat Sullivan, his sardonic features scarcely concealing the savage 
joy he felt at having the misguided youth in his power. To Grace’s agonized gaze he seemed 
more ugly than ever; the three or four others she cared not to recognise, their backs being 
turned towards her. They had been there some time already, for Sullivan continued a sentence 
he had before commenced— 


sid Well, boys, now that we’ve got sittled the villin has to bolt, who must sign his 
passport to the lower world ?” 

“You, Sullivan, and you only,” cried one. But this was not what the artful horse-dealer 
wanted. He wished only to be the unseen string that moved the obedient puppet; it would 
not suit him to be a marked man. 

‘I’m very sorry, lads,” he answered, biting his lip, and lowering horribly on the thoughtless 
speaker, ‘‘ but I must be away by Friday to Belfast on business, an’ I wont return till Wednesday.” 

‘Why not do the deed to-morrow ?” asked another. 


** Arout upon yez, Mike Sweeney; the bocagh will not be in them parts until Saturday,” 
answered Sullivan. 

“Then who must do it?” enquired O‘Donohue in a forced calmness of voice that made Grace 
shudder. Each looked to his neighbour, in breathless expectation, fearing to hear his own 
name mentioned. 

**T think,” answered Sullivan, slowly and with emphatic caution; ‘I think, O‘Donohue, 
you would be fittest to do the dade. Yer aim is surer than Sweeney’s, and you are the most 
aggrieved.” 

Grace Riall’s blood ran cold as she listened to this murderous speech. 

‘“No, Sullivan, I will not take the man’s life,” cried O‘Donohue firmly. 


This was just what Sullivan expected. He never dreamt the infatuated youth would at |. 


once agree to the murderous proposition; leaning his herculean arms upon the table, and 
inclining himself towards his victim, he whispered something in his ear, but which was inaudible 
to Grace. Whatever it was, however, it had the desired effect, for O‘Donohue started up, 
clenching his hands across his brow, and paced the narrow belfry in great excitement. His 
companions gazed upon his movements in evident astonishment, but on a gesture from Sullivan 
they held their peace. After walking hurriedly to and fro for some time, he at last sat down. 
Sullivan saw the poison had done its silent work. Striking the table with his clenched 
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hand, and turning to Sullivan, O‘Donohue,—his features angry and distorted in expression, in 
a voice broken with excitement,—cried, ‘‘I will do the deed! now leave me alone.”’ 

This was all they desired. Following Sullivan, they emerged from the gloomy belfry, 
passed the trembling Grace without perceiving her, she feeling their hot breath on her ice-cold 
cheeks, and then she listened in breathless expectation until silence reigned around the dreary 
pile. The next instant a voice, low and silvery, was heard in the tone of entreaty in that 
dismal dungeon, which but lately echoed to the low discordant voices of the conspirators. 

‘Oh, Edward,” murmured the courageous girl in a faint broken voice, “is it thus thou 
returnest my love?” 

“Grace, Grace Riall,” cried he, starting up from his recumbent posture, and catching her 
shrinking arm—* what brings you here to-night?” 

“To save that life you have vowed to take away.” 

** Alas! Grace,”’ cried the youth, ‘‘ you know not the wrongs I have endured from that villain.” 

** And you are going to wipe out the stain by imprinting a deeper blot uponit? Oh, Edward! 
I hoped better things of you,” she cried, sorrowfully. 

‘“‘ Grace,” he answered, in a stubborn manner, ‘“‘I have sworn a deadly oath to take M‘Aisey’s 
life. ’Tis for my country’s good!” 

“For your country’s good! and how will it reward you ?—by hanging the blood-spiller.” 

“Oh! Grace,” he cried, quailing beneath her steady glance, ‘‘ drive me not to madness; I 
hold that oath more sacred than either my life or his.” 

‘“‘ Edward! Edward,” faltered the poor girl, ‘I mind me of the time when} thou wert as 
guiltless of sin as the unborn babe; bad companions will be your bane. You asked me last 
Easter to be your bride. A merciful Providence prompted me to delay my answer until now. 
I will never wed a murderer !” : 

“Grace! Grace!” cried the distracted youth, following her down the broken stairs, catching 
a glimpse here and there of her thin dress floating round the windings of the walls; but Grace 
turned not, and after ineffectually pursuing her until he was bewildered in the darkness, he made 
towards a low barn he perceived a short distance from him, in which he intended to pass the 
night. Having reached it, he took a hasty view of the surrounding country, About a quarter 
of a mile distant stood Grace Riall’s cottage. He knew it perfectly by its low gables and bending 
roof. ¥A light, like that of some glorious planet, shone in the little casement. Often, during the 
night, did the conspirator rise from his bed of straw, unable to rest by his tortured mind, and 
look towards that lowly cabin; yet ever did that bright light appear, burning with undiminished 
lustre until dimmed by the dawning day. That taper, which at any other time he would have 
worshipped as illumining her whom his soul adored, now seemed, by its steady brilliancy, to 
upbraid the faithless evil doer.—‘‘ There is no peace, saith my God, for the wicked.” 


CHAPTER I1].—THE ATTEMPT. 

Grace had now a difficult part to enact in this dark drama. Not only had she the evil in- 
fluence of O’Donohue’s worthless associates to contend with, but also the stubborn recklessness 
of his own mind, inflamed with revenge and jealousy. She remembered with a sigh the talis- 
manic influence a slight whisper of Sullivan’s exerted on the youth, and she dreaded the contagion 
the horse-dealer’s evil example would have on her lover's ardent, unsuspecting mind. Yet when 
did the heart of an Irish girl sink under the difficulties it had to surmount? and never did truer 
heart live within the bosom of a daughter of Erin than that which beat within Grace Riall’s 
breast. She knew that on the following Saturday the bailiff would arrive at Ballaghy to receive 
the rents, and would depart on the next Tuesday, which was Easter-Tuesday, on which day 
O’Donohue’s lease would expire. A private hand had already warned her that the conspirators 
had determined to murder the doomed man on Lough Neagh, the largest and most picturesque 
lake of the North of Ireland, which lies a short distance from the village. 

“Why not,” asks some curious reader, “ why could she not at once warn the bailiff of his 
danger, and counsel him to flee from a neighbourhood so dangerous?” No! Grace Riall sought 
a more noble victory for her lover—she determined to arrest him in the act of taking away the 
life of his foe. Besides, this scheme would be ineffectual; the bailiff, with all the reckless 
bravery of a man whose life has long been spent among enemies, would laugh away her childish 
terrors and heed them not. 


That same night, a person craved admittance at Harry Keho’s door, when, on his opening it, 
in walked Grace Riall. 

“I wanted a word with you, Mister Keho,” she said, after scrutinising the apartment to satisfy 
herself they were alone. . 
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‘* Purceed, dear,” answered Harry, with a very elegant bow, that would not have disgraced 
Beau Nash himself; ‘I’m intirely at your sarvice.” 

Now the gallant proprietor had formerly been a very warm suitor for his visitor’s fair hand, 
but finding his advances cooly received, had lately abstained from pressing them. It was, 
therefore, with no small satisfaction he heard Grace commence by begging a favour, being fully 
assured she had come to throw herself at his feet, and declare her love for his handsome person ; 
and his imaginative mind had already depicted the marriage, with all its concomitant attendants, 
and had even progressed so far as sundry juvenile Kehos springing from the handsome parent- 
stocks, when Grace recalled his wandering fancy by asking him, in a rather burried manner, to 
do what ?—accompany him to the altar the next Sabbath morning? Oh, no! ‘Just to lend 
her his single-oared sculler, the following Tuesday, for a few hours.” A shade passed over 
Harry Keho’s good humoured countenance on hearing this request, but on her repeating it, he 
not only gave the desired leave, but even volunteered to accompany her on the journey, to 
whatever part of the world it might be. 

**Oh, no!’ Grace could not think of such a thing, and after taking a polite leave of the 
discomfited though kind-hearted swain, she proceeded homewards. 

From that time until the ensuing Sunday, Grace was invisible to curious eyes. On that holy 
evening, however, she ventured from her retreat to visit her mother’s grave, on which, having 
spent a blissful hour in communion with the departed spirit, she strewed the fairest flowers that 
early season produced ; a beautiful and touching offering were those frail blossoms to the memory 
of the dead! Then, after many a bursting sigh and tender recollection, she*quitted the spot in 
peacefulness of spirit. 

The bailiff of John Thomas O’Callaghan, Esquire,—Mister Timothy M‘Aisey,—though he 
bore a.character none of the best among his master’s tenantry, was not a very bad man; that 
is to say, he did not appropriate more than fifteen per cent. of his master’s rents to his own 
private use, which appropriation the poor tenants replaced by rack-rents, so that his master did 
not suffer by his peccadillos; he did not eject more than half a dozen helpless widows every 
rent-day, nor pauperise more than the same number of superannuated old men by forcing them 
from their sorry cabins to roam the country alms-begging. This exordium is neces ary to 
satisfy the inquisitive reader of the ill-will nourished in the hearts of the inhabitants of Ballaghy 
against the bailiff, and also as a pendant to what is to follow. 

Saturday came, and with it appeared M‘Aisey, a large yellow bag hanging from one arm, 
while the other carried a formidable walking-stick,—self-importance visible in his looks, and 
terror audible in his voice. From that period to the ensuing Monday his time was fully occu- 
pied with receiving the rents of those who were so fortunate as to possess the money, and in 
imprecating vengeance on those who came empty-handed. The previous harvest had totally 
failed, and many poor creatures had had barely food enough to last them until spring ; even the 
unwholesome potatoes were scarce and dear. These poor wretches could pay no rent, for they 
had not a farthing in the world; ‘‘ but out they must go,”’ swore the bailiff, and out they were 
turned that very night; Mr. M‘Aisey adding forty wretched families to the pauper-tribes of 
** Ould Ireland.” Oh! ye, who sit in cushioned ease by your comfortable firesides in happy 
England, enjoying all the luxuries and elegancies that art can invent or pampered folly imagine, 
pause ere you condemn the poor houseless starving Irish, driven and goaded by tyranny and 
oppression to deeds of lawlessness and cruelty, at which the heart sickens :—pause ere you pass 
sentence upon the poor misguided creatures cruelly and shamefully misruled! 

The next day M‘Aisey departed from Ballaghy, bearing with him little cash and many curses. | 
But he was not to escape unpunished. Sullivan had determined on his death, and never did 
that daring man abandon a project once resolved on. We have already mentioned the beautiful 
Lough Neagh which lay, like a glorious mirror, embosomed amid the dark and almost trackless 
mountains. Travellers were accustomed to go by water in preference to travelling along the 
almost impassable mountain road, and the bailiff selected the lake, embarking, with two boat- 
men, in a small skiff. The wind was in their favour, and right gallantly they stemmed the 
current, passing in quick succession the numerous coves and islands that studded the shore. 
M‘Aisey’s heart was light, for he had made many a better one heavy that day—a thing he 
loved. The merry joke passed from one to the other, the gay sounds of their laughter awaken- 
ing the echoes that slumbered in the recesses of the overhanging rocks. When about half the 
voyage was performed, one of the boatmen directed his master’s attention to a dark speck that 
floated but little beneath the mid-air clouds, and which he contended was an eagle. The 
bailiff, with neck outstretched, was watching the floating object, when, by a sudden movement 
of the boat, he was all but precipitated into the water. The circumstance of itself was trifling, 
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but it led to important results ; the sudden movement bringing before the bailiff’s eagle glance a 
dark speck that floated some half-mile behind them on the lake. The rowers unanimously pro- 
nounced it to be a boat, and from the rate it proceeded that it would distance them to the shore, 
The eagle was forgotten in this new matter, for the bailiff had that morning heard a flying report 
of the conspiracy, and his alarmed conscience instantly whispered that this boat contained the 
conspirators. He glanced hurriedly around on the wide reach of waters surrounding him, on 
all sides hemmed in by the steep mountains. If it was what he dreaded, little chance had he 
against his opponents. The rival boat gained on them silently and swiftly. They could plainly 
distinguish the forms of four persons at the prow, and M‘Aisey’s heart died within him as he 
heard one of the boatmen aver he could distinguish in one of them Edward O‘Donohue. The 
bailiff groaned aloud; he had that morning ejected O‘Donohue from his farm, had sneered at 
his supplications, and had cursed him for his imprecations. All this the bailiff remembered in 
a trice, and large drops of blood stood on his forehead as he anticipated the youth’s revenge. 
Onward swept the skiff, and onward came the boat in its rear. The bailiff cast a hasty look 
upon the little bark. There, in the front, stood the hateful Sullivan, waving a tattered hand- 
kerchief in token of recognition, a devilish leer distending his swarth dusky features. ‘ Oh 
God!” groaned the wretched man, “the hour of retribution is arrived. Row! row! for your 
lives,” he shrieked to the boatmen; ‘ one hundred pounds to each of you, if we beat them !”’ 
The bait was too tempting to be refused, and the rowers strained nerve and sinew to reach 
the land. 

“It’s of no use,” cried one of them, after an effort, flinging down the oar; ‘we cannot do 
it.” Oh, how the bailiff would have gladly bought every yard that intervened between him and 
the shore, by pounds wrung from the starving peasants! The other crew heard the words, and 
with a few vigorous strokes they were within oar's-length of their victim. The bailiff saw the 
fiendish glance of Sullivan fixed on his shrinking frame ; he felt his hot breath upon his cheek. 
One last struggle the boatmen essayed; they strained their exhausted arms, but it was of no 
avail; this the others perceived, and striking forward, the prow of one boat ground against the 
stern of the other, when, before even the horse-dealer could gain the boat in which his victim 
lay, a little shallop, guided by a female hand, swept out of a shadowy cove in which Harry 
Keho’s boat was usually moored, and cutting the water like a lightning flash, darted between 
the two boats, throwing one far onward to the shore, while the other, electrified by the shock, 
lay keel-upwards, flinging its crew into the lake. With a smile of derision, the daring girl 
pursued her way until she reached the opposite side, when, lingering for a moment on the base 
of the mountain, until she was satisfied all was safe, she dropped a low curtsey to the baffled 
conspirators, who, like blood-hounds disappointed of their victim, sat gloomily watching her 
movements, muttering curses deep and deadly on the dauntless heroine, then bounded, with 
the agility of a chamois, up the steep mountain’s side, and vanished from their view. 

“That vile Grace Riall has blasted the concern!” muttered Mike Sweeney to Sullivan. 

The other answered not; his rage was too deep for words. 


CHAPTER IV,— CONCLUSION. 

Autumn, with “ sere and yellow leaf,” had tinged the woodland and the plain; gorgeous and 
luxuriant was the scene that on every side met the eye. The ripe grain (for an all beneficent 
Providence had this season graciously multiplied the fruits of the earth,) fell before the reaper’s 
sturdy arm, now nerved to labour and industry by well-paid toil. Many a merry shout and 
witty joke did the balmy winds bear away from the joyous hamlet of Ballaghy, now blessed 
with a resident landlord,—once the rarest blessing !—one who was his own steward, and anxious 
to atone to a warm-hearted and attached tenantry for past neglect. Yet one voice joined not in 
the rejoicing choir that welcomed back that good landlord to the home of his ancestors, and 
that one the sweetest of the whole—it was Grace Riall. Poor Grace! she had carried a high 
and a brave heart in the hour of trial. But month after month had come and gone since that 
time, yet O‘Donohue returned not. To be deserted by him for whose sake she had periled her 
own safety was a poor requital, and the maiden pined away in all the hopelessness of blighted 
love. She had passed the summer months in a state of dream-like listlessness, mechanically 
performing her accustomed duties, but now, six months had fled since she had heard his voice 
whispering the soft accents of love in the still evening. Yet she dreaded solitude, and had 
come out that morning to assist in the reaping. The peasants worked in bands, and the band 
in which Grace laboured had sat down by the hedge side torest. With all the garrulity of their 
nation, they were chattering away, talking of old times and old companions, many wondering 
what had become of that “broth of a boy,” Ned O‘Donohue, who they remembered had disap- 
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| 
peared the night of the last Easter Tuesday, when a well-favoured peasant approached their 
resting-place, and idly glancing from face to face, paused a moment as his eye lighted on Grace, 
who, with her bonnet thrown at her feet, sat apart from the rest, her nut-brown hair escaping | 
from beneath her close cap, her pallid cheek and melancholy air adding to her rustic loveliness, | 
The gazer felt the crimson blush mantle his sunburnt cheek as he looked on the unconscious | 
mourner. With a hasty salutation to the reapers he moved on, and all recollection of him) 
soon passed away from the memories of the thoughtless tribe. 

That night a stranger entered Grace Riall’s lowly dwelling, and throwing from him the hat) 
that shaded his dark brow, turned on the astonished girl a look which she had long remembered | 
and cherished in her heart. ‘‘ Grace! Grace Riall!” he cried, in the tone of earlier days, “ my) 
own Grace! have you—have you forgot me—” 

‘“* Never,” was all the astonished girl could articulate ; a faintness came over her, and when! 
she recovered she found her lover bending over her with a!l the affection of one who has found! 
a long-lost treasure! With one arm pressing her to his side, and the other playing with her! 
truant tresses, he proceeded to tell her of his long absence. | 


“Oh! not to-night! not to-night!” she said in a low voice, ‘‘do not mar the pleasures of 


this hour by any distressing relations.” And O‘Donohue wisely refrained, rightly inferring that 
ere long woman's curiosity would impel the maiden to demand the explanation. Nor was he 
deceived, for some two months after, having one beautiful night rather hurriedly asked Grace. 
(whom, in after years, he was accustomed to assure that his feelings were acted upon by the calm | 


beauty of the time, a meet season for wooing) if the priest should unite them the next Christmas 
day, she being rather taken by surprise by such an abrupt question, unwittingly consented. To i 


be revenged on him, she demanded the promised explanation, which we give in his own words, | | 


“You remember, Grace, dear !” he said, in a low tone, looking very hard at a stone which lay | 
in his path, his companion inclining her head for company perhaps; ‘‘ You remember that con-| 
versation we had in the ruined Abbey belfry the night before the attack ?” 

Yes.” 


‘Well, what you said that night haunted me day an’ night. I couldn’t sleep; I couldn’t 5 


work ; I dared not think, for your words glowered out from every thing I looked on. It was in| 
vain to close my eyes, for those words were written in letters of fire in my eyelids. I feared 
my oath, Grace, more than I valued my eternal happiness! An idle word spoken at random! | 
Well! that Tuesday afternoon, I was slinking along the mountain path by the side of the lough, | 
afraid of being seen by even the wild-fox, so evil were my thoughts, to reach the boat, when | 
the wind carried the deep toll of the abbey bell full on my ear. It tolled but twice, and in- 
stantly my conscience whispered it was my death-knell. I threw down the knife I carried, and 
fled the place: in another week I was working in the fields of England, where I have been ever 
since. Last Thursday, coming through Lincoln, to my astonishment, I recognised, in a person 
I met, the bailiff, M‘Aisey, who, on my accosting him, gave an account of his escape from the 
villains through your instrumentality, Grace! He also infroduced me to Mrs. M‘Aisey, who, 
—forgive me, for I thought you favoured him,—I found had been his lawful wife ten years.” 

A merry Christmas was there kept in Ballaghy that winter, on the marriage of O‘Donohue 
and his faithful Grace. Old and young, the gentle and the simple, all alike, were at the marriage 
feast, nor were the high-born wanting to grace the banquet. Mr. O‘Callaghan, the good land- 
lord himself, partook of the revelry. And a light heart had he, for the morning before he had 
presented O‘Donohue with a long lease of his ancestral farm. Thus does truth and goodness 
prevail over anarchy and wrong ! ; 

Of the conspirators little is on record. Sweeney escaped to America, where he is at present 
believed to exist, an idle shunned Canadian backwoodsman. Sullivan remained at home, 
daring the law’s vengeance ; yet such was the fear he had excited in the minds of the super- 
stitious peasants, that no one attempted to capture him ; but a more terrible retribution awaited 
him. He was found one morning on the Beltast road, by some farmers returning from market, 
in a horrid mutilated state—his head and neck one shapeless mass. It was inferred, from the 
position in which he was discovered, that, being dead drunk, he had fallen from his horse, and 
had been run over by some unwitting traveller during the night-time. His widow and children 
were left in very destitute circumstances. The other two conspirators are now peaceable tenants 
of O‘Donohue’s landlord. Harry Keho, after bewailing his hapless single condition for some 
six weeks, has lately been heard to express his admiration of the blooming Aileen, Grace Riall’s 
friend, and the attachment seems to be mutual, as Aileen indefatigably sets her cap at the bluff 
proprietor whenever she is in his company. Erelong the priest will make them man and wife, 
and with this happy conclusion the writer takes his leave of the reader of “ O‘Donohue’s Oath.” 
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JOHN GIBSON, THE SHERWOOD POET. 


In an epoch so distinguished for its advancement in all that conduces to the moral and mental 
elevation of mankind—in all the triumphs of art and wonders of science, it is somewhat singular 
that Poetry should have lost the high reverence which it formerly commanded—that its noblest 
ends should have been overlooked, and that its professors should be classed, by the every-day 
men of the world, amongst hopeless day-dreamers and irreclaimable enthusiasts. The general 
taste for ‘‘ the divine art’”’ seems, in a great measure, to have expired with the gifted but erratic 
Byron ; the unprecedented popularity of the noble bard induced so vast and so worthless a train of 
imitators, that the world has become literally drugged with rhyme, and the stars that occasion- 
ally appear in the intellectual horizon are too often confounded with the numerous charlatans 
whom the Byronic mania has infected. Notwithstanding the disesteem, however, in which 
Poetry is held, new candidates for fame will! arise—aspirants whose claims rest wholly upon the 

| originality of their powers, and whose minds bear the undoubted assay-mark of the mint of 
igenius. No matter how discouraging the circumstances by which they may be surrounded, 
| the voices of the humblest of the children of song will rise above the din of crowded cities, 
and bring the world a willing listener to their strains : 
“ Within the desert springs may rise, 
The blossom that you slight 
Shoots upwards from no sterile soil, 
And struggles for the light.” 

Still have we one great and glorious poet, of whom many worthy disciples are to be found. 
The venerable Wordsworth still lives in person and in public memory, and is reverenced as the 
founder of an order of Poetry of the most simple and natural character. Endowed with every 


attribute of a true poet, he discerns the hand of Deity in all His works, and finds in His lowliest 
creations 


“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
We hail with pleasure the symptoms of a revival of this pure taste in modern writers—some, 


indeed, only revealing their susceptibility to the glories of the outward manifestations of creative 

power; whilst others, penetrating the recesses of its inner and secret temple, raise triumphant 

pans in its honour. Of the latter class, a youthful and gifted individual (John Gibson) has 
| recently attracted honourable notice by the vigour, the sentiment, and the dazzling imagery of 

his effusions, although he has but lately reached man’s estate. Sherwood Forest (with the 

romantic associations of which Scott has familiarized the world) was the birth-place of the poet ; 
‘and there is little doubt that its romantic legends fanned the flame of genius innately kindled in 
| the bosom of the young aspirant. ‘* My grandfather,” he states, in a letter with which he has 
| favoured us, “is still employed as an agricultural labourer in Sherwood Forest; my father is an 
_ Excise-officer, and I am one of eleven children. You will judge rightly by this, that I have 
‘had but slender means of encouraging my love of literature, and my determination to become 
/a poet.” But, notwithstanding the limited opportunities he must have enjoyed, of enriching his 
‘mind from the precious storehouses of learning, great natural abilities, and a sound judgment 

united to a refined taste, appear to have counterbalanced the defects of education ; and the 
, emanations which he has already sent forth give indications of a fertile imagination, and betoken 
| a depth of thougnt and a power of language, which rarely characterize one so young in years. 
| It is gratifying to know, that his extraordinary endowments have already been appreciated by 
‘many of the most distinguished literary personages who grace the learned circles of England. 
| Mr. Gibson, we believe, is preparing for the press a metrical volume, under the promising title 
of ‘Autumn Pictures,” and among the subscribers we find the names of the Countess of 
| Blessington, Joanna Baillie, Mary Howitt, Rogers, Wordsworth, Montgomery, Lord John 
| Manners, Lord Francis Egerton, Earl of Arundel, Baroness de Calabrella, William Howitt, 
| Mackay, W. S. Bowles, Sharon Turner, Barry Cornwall, and others. The favourable opinicas 
| of these, and of Bulwer, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, and Walter S. Landor, lead us confidently to hope 
that his new undertaking may be crowned with honourable and substantial success. 

Several specimens of the Sherwood bard’s forthcoming work have been submitted to us, and 
in all of them we perceive that he is a close observer and a graphic delineator of Nature. 
Amongst the number, are some Spencerian stanzas of exquisite and touching beauty, called 
“Woodlands.” The descriptive imagery, the originality of thought, and the melodious arrange- 


ment of the entire poem, are beyond praise. How brilliant a conception do the following 
lines convey :— 
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Soon might the woods seem haunted as of old 
With half-veii’d nymphs and mystic deities— 
Such spots of awful beauty we behold, 
Where light and shadow battle in the trees, 
Whose skyward openings shape noon’s streaming gold 


To wondrous semblance (as the eye may please) 
Of wreathed staff, and cup, and broad mouth’d horn, 
In ancient pageants by wild sylvans borne, 
When goat-limb’d Pan, and all his lusty band, 
Trampled with horned heels the echoing forest-land. 


The opposition of light and shade has never, perhaps, been more forcibly expressed. The 
concluding verse presents so splendid a galaxy of images that we give it entire :— 


Beautiful woodland ! childhood’s sweetest hours, 
Morning and noon, to evening's starry time, 

Have [ beguil’d amongst its shadowy bowers, 
Humming my dreary thoughts in careless rhyme, 

Blythe as a wild bee booming round the flowers. 


Silence and twilight, haunting its green clime, 
Shed their soft influence on my boyish heart, 
Till Ca e grew weary of his blunted dart ; 
Hope show'd me life—a golden summer’s day ! ! 
And Joy sung Time to sleep—then stole his scythe away. 


His poem on “ May,” every stanza of which reveals a dazzling picture, thus opens :— 


The blythe and rosy May is come, 
Laughing the April clouds away— 
Not with shrill fife, and humming drum, 
Light dance and merry roundelay, 
Greeted, as in the good old times, 
When prince and peasant bore a part 
In the wild games, and morrice-mimes ; 
When Age went forth—a boy in heart, 


Twirling his old and trusty staff, 
And bade the churl, dull Care, good bye ; 
Lythe manhood’s rich and boisterous sTaugh 
Rung in loud echoes thro’ the sky 
And bright-eyed damsels thrill’d my air 
With bird-like voices. Season fair, 
When Love—a guest of Pleasure’s bowers— 
Mufiled old Time in bands of flowe:s. 


As further proofs of the freshness and vigour, and above all, of the originality of Mr. Gibson’s 
style, we present the following, and take our leave of him, with an earnest hope that the public 
appreciation of his extraordinary and promising powers, may soon relieve him from the gloom 


and anxiety which we have reason to believe adverse circumstances have induced, and under 
the burthen of which he has unrepiningly poured forth his tide of song. 


From © The Sky.” 


Morn from the dusk-brow’d orient steals, 

Tracking the new-wrought beams of light; 
Her golden chariot’s noiseless wheels 

Crush the deep-bedded clouds of night, 
And, loosening like a fountain’s birth, 

The rose-light floods yon rounded space— 
One broad bright smile that falls on earth 

From Heaven’s down-looking face. 


Noon showers abroad the golden heat, 
Crossing the soft etherial blue ; 
And banded clouds in silence fleet, 
Burning with every gorgeous hue, 
Like seraph-armies trooping by 
To far-off realms,—their footsteps glow 
With rainbow gleams,—and on the eye 
Far-flash their wings of snow. 


The West—how richly it is dyed 
In the last fire of parting day, 
When silent-footed eves descried 
Under the shadows cold and grey ! 
And night—the dark and stately one— 
Glides by—each streak of light upfurled, 
Till royally the moon rides on 
By many a beamy world. 
From “ Evening.” 
The old-church-clock strikes out the hour with a strong 
level chime, 
Telling, whilst sleep swathes half the earth, the unfalter- 
ing march of Time, 
As if with mailéd hand he smote the sounding doors of 
night, 
Or beat aloud his world-wide wings along his forward 


t, 
Orr oan and ries mound and tower—o'er ocean, 
hill, and v 
Keeping bright life and dusky death for ever on his trail. 
Sweet time for thought ! a Summer's night with golden- 
lighted skies, 
No noise to mar the quietude that round us brooding lies; 
The circling air, low-fluttering, seems with shadowy spirits 


rife, 
At parley for this old dark world of sorrow, sin, and 
strife ; 
O, that one now would whispering come, with kind out- 
holden hand, 
And bear me flying through the sky into the eternal land. 


From “ The Polar Star.” 


Star of the north, whose clear cold light 
Breaks thro’ the darkness of the sky, 
When, solemn-paced, the pilgrim-night 
In silence j journeys by. 
Watcher by heaven's embattled walls, 
How far thro’ Nature’s circuit falls 
The lightning of thine eye— 
Thou centre of ten thousand spheres, 
Thro’ aged Time's grey round of years! 


Beene dweller by the unfooted north, 
New light hath ever fill’d thy face, 

Since the high God first launchd thee forth 
To empyrean space. 

Mountains have from their base been cast-— 

Earthquakes have open’d antres vast— 
Old ocean chang’d its place— 

Nations and tribes of star-bright fame 

Have vanish’d—thou art still the same ! 


Thy glance is ever bold and bright— 
‘Yhou never weariest in thy task, 

What time retreats the sable night, 

And morn, with roseate mask, 
Climbs the great clouds, like hills of snow— 
Or in the noontide’s passiona'e glow 

All earth and ocean bask; 
Till westward down the redd ning air 
Drops the round sun—thou still art there! 


The sunset’s broken glory wanes— 
The dreamy twilight rolls along— 

Marshall'd by night o'er heaven’s broad plains, 
The starry armies throng. 

The Bear climbs up with stately tread— 

The North Crown alee a paly red— 
With gold the Lyre is strung ; 

Night following night to Earth is shown 

This royal pageant round thy throne. 


Night’s silver-axled car is borne 
Down the deep pavement of the skies, 
When the bold voices of the morn 
Bid the broad earth arise, 
The starry hosts in sunshine melt, 
Orion of the lustrous belt 
Prostrate in beauty lies, 
And the moist-beam’d Pleiades 
Plunge in the stormy-bosom’d seas. 
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AN EVENING RIDE; 
SHOWING HOW CAREFUL A MAN OUGHT TO BE IN THE CHOICE OF HIS COMPANIONS. 
BY MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE REDDELL. 


The misty twilight of an autumn evening was rapidly darkening over the busy, celebrated, 
though yet unrepresented town of Birmingham, when a gentleman on horseback stopped at the 
door of the ‘‘ Rainbow,” a small public-house in a narrow street of that town; that is thirty 
years since, and that street, though narrow then, ranked amongst the principal ones of the 
place. At the Rainbow, however, the said personage halted, and giving his horse to the care 
of a ragged boy in attendance for the purpose, walked in with the air of an accustomed 
frequenter of the house. He was scarcely forty years of age, but notwithstanding the good- 
humoured and intelligent countenance, and the well chosen and better fitting dress, there was 
something in the expression of the former, and in the mode of wearing the latter, that somewhat 
contradicted what both appeared ‘‘ meant to mean;”—a twinkle in the eye, it might be of the 
knowledge of the seamy side of the world, and a something of reckless swagger in his gait, 
that told rather of mine host’s drawing room than of that where gentlemen and ladies congregate 
for the practice of the politer arts of society. Nodding with the ease of an old acquaintance to 
the young woman at the bar, he called for a glass of brandy and water, and lounging indolently 
against the bar with a pre-occupied air, seemed to be watching her while she prepared it. Conscious 
of the gaze, but not exactly aware how little real observation it included, the young woman’s 
very grave but rather pretty face became covered with a deep blush, which a slight whistle 
from the stranger, and his summons to the waiter, quickly dissipated. Desiring the man, who 
immediately appeared, to bring him some refreshment, he was passing into the parlour when 
the barmaid said in a low undecided voice, 

“Mr. Bertie, you had better not go in there—there is an eating house at the end of this 
street where you will be as well supplied.” 

He turned round angrily—* It would serve you right if I took your advice,” he said, fixing 
his hat more firmly on his head; ‘you're afraid, I see, to chalk something in addition to the 
paltry seven shillings I owe ye; but there’s for your dose ;” and he threw down a shilling, and 
shaking a purse that seemed to have several more in it, continued: ‘‘ Here I am, and here I 
shall remain as long as I please,” and again he was marching out of the bar, when she said, in 
a firmer but lower tone, ‘‘ Stop, Sir, one moment, if you please.” ‘‘ Well?” he said, surprised, 
but scarcely turning. She went on earnestly : “‘ There are two men there—they have been these 
two hours—they're bad ones, I doubt—take care of them.” ‘* Thank ye, my dear,” he returned, 
“ but never fear; the world has scorched me to a browner tint than victims are made of—it’s a 
comfort, too, I’m arriving at, not to fear meeting anything worse than myself ;”” and without waiting 
to hear what she seemed anxious to add, he walked into the forbidden apartment, calling 
authoritatively to the waiter to make haste. The two persons he had been warned against were 
the only occupants of the room—there they still sat, as they had done for the last two hours, 
each with a pipe in his mouth, and a jug of ale between them, Their appearance was not very 
prepossessing,—dirty faces, crowned with a rough looking friz of hair, and adorned with snub 
noses,—shabby great coats, a world too wide and seemingly buttonless,—unmentionables, whose 
material and colour were not easily distinguishable,—in short, there was a sort of general 
resemblance, that on the first view only left one point of distinction; one wore a bright red 
handkerchief, twisted clumsily round his neck, and the other one of dull yellow. Mr. Bertie 
started and changed colour slightly at the first glance, while a momentary smile and interchange 
of looks showed that his appearance had excited some sensation in them ; but they immediately 
relaxed into the abstracted enjoyment of their pipes, and the new comer sat down to the dis- 
cussion of the subject introduced at that minute by the waiter, whom he desired to bring Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette, and his attention was soon divided between the progress of the French 
army and that of his own meal. He had put aside his plate, and was wholly taken up with the 
former, when Red Handkerchief, first clearing his throat, loudly observed, “‘ Sir, when you’ve done 
with that ere paper I'll be obleeged to you for it.” Mr. Bertie looked up a minute, and slightly 
nodded. ‘We farmers,” continued Yellow, with a parenthetic nudge of his friend’s arm; “ we 
farmers, Sir, had need keep a sharp eye on Master Pitt, and Boney, too, for that matter—faith, 
I don’t know which is worst of the two.” ‘Ah!’ resumed his companion, looking up, with a 
shake of the head, ‘I’ve quite given Billy up ever since he taxed our hosses ;—he’s a fine fellow 
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too, and so’s Boney in his way, but I shouldn’t much admire him and his men among my 

potatoes, Talking of Boney, Jack,” he continued, turning to the other, ‘did I tell you of the 

Gornall man’s blunder?” “‘ No, what was it?” replied Red, glancing at Bertie. ‘‘Why, you 

know what queer chaps they are,—perfect naturals if they warn’t so nation cunning—so one 

fellow, a Westbromwich man I think, was spelling the paper over, and this Gornall beauty | 
axed him, ‘I say, surry lad, wa’s the news?’ ‘ Why,’ says the other, ‘they’n ta’en Boney’s ears’ 
(Buenos Ayres). The Gornall lad stared. ‘What, only his ears!’ he drawled out at last— 
and he bolted to spread the news, I suppose.”—Jack joined him in the laugh, and he resumed: | 
‘“* Now, that’s a fact, for I heard it with my own ears in this very room.” Spite of himself, } 
Bertie smiled, and the watchful eye of the red handkerchiefed gentleman caught it. “ The | 
Westbromwich folk are droll uns in their way too, Jack,” he continued, “ partiklery insiniating 

too they can be. Why, that time, there was such a riot about the price of bread, the mob| 
attacked all the mills you know ; well, they came to one where a man lived whose wife was | 
very good to the poor, Parker his name was; well, when they surrounded the mill she came out 

and spoke to them, and told them that she hoped they would not do them any harm—what 

d’ye think they cried, in their regular drawling way—‘ we won’t hurt you, Mrs. Parker, but we'll 

kill Mr. Parker if he’ll come out,’—but Parker wasn’t to be ’ticed a that uns—he wouldn’t come 

out to be killed; I know none, not even Mr. Bond’s ducks, as would.” Again there was a 

laugh, in which Bertie joined; he was gradually warming to people that told such droll stories 

and seemed such genuine farmers. ‘‘ You come from that part of the country, I suppose,” he 

observed. ‘‘ No, no,” returned Red slighly, “not such ill birds as that either. No; I’ve got 

a few acres a mile or two beyond Hockley Hole—shouldn’t mind if I was there now, Jack,” he 

continued, turning to his companion. ‘It'll be an ugly night for travelling, and I’ve got a 

few yellow boys to take home,” and he rattled his purse in his pocket, which certainly contained 

something audible. ‘‘ Perhaps the gentleman may be going our way,” suggested his companion, 

“ and would do us the honour of riding with us—I shouldn’t care for the dull road, and the 

dark night, with a proper tall chap like him at my elbow; I hope he’ll pardon.the freedom I 

take to say so.” ‘If you make my time yours, I see no objection,” said Bertie. ‘ I’m sure 

we’re uncommonly obleeged to you, Sir,” returned Red; ‘ perhaps you’d take a bottle of wine 

with us.” ‘‘ Perhaps so,” replied Bertie, with a careless nod. Again Jack nudged his friend 

with a glance of ill concealed triumph, and Red Handkerchief, whose name we may preter- 

mit was Jugg, flinging down the requisite coin, called for a bottle of port, and moving their 

chairs to the table where Bertie sat, they laid aside their pipes in preparation for the more genteel 

beverage. It soon came, and had been scarcely commenced, when the landlord’s accustomed 

half-strangled song was heard in the passage, and in a few minutes, he had entered into partner- 

ship with the firm at the table, with a proposal to add to the capital a bottle of brandy. A 

bowl of punch followed, all at the expense of the two farmers, and uproarious grew the merri- 

ment, only occasionally awed down by the oracular thunders of the landlord’s eloquence, whose 

grand hobbies,—the liberty of the subject, and the enormity of taxation,—always curvetted more 

loftily among bottles and glasses, 


Still the revel proceeded with unquestioned unanimity—for all spoke together—but for an oc- 


casional jarr from the ill temper of Jugg, whose merry humour, liquor changed into a sullen one, 


which was chiefly exercised towards his companion Jack, in return for his constant expostula- 
tions on the subject of drinking any more. The wrath of Jugg at length burst over all respects 
of association, time, or place, and he rose, declaring he would then and there beat his friend 
Jack into a proper consideration for his gentlemanly recreations. Bertie also rose, to encourage 
a fight that promised some sport, but the landlord declared his house was not licensed for 
fighting, adding a protest that he would himself break the head of the first who began that 
forbidden amusement, and the challenged Jack sat quietly glum in his chair,only contemptuously 
pronouncing his companion a drunken fool, and asking him how he expected to reach Hockley 
if he got punched into a corpus. “It’s time we were going too, Jugg,” he continued, more 
authoritatively, as the other listened with a drunken gravity, that seemed half persuaded. Both 
glanced at Bertie, and Jack rattled a few coppers in his pocket, accompanying the action with 
a meaning and earnest look at Jugg, that wrought a great change in its object; he was in no 
degree more sober, but he made strenuous efforts to appear so, and puckering up his face into 
an expression of determination, he pressed down his hat upon his head, and endeavoured to find 
an effective button and button-hole in his coat. ‘‘ Now, Sir,” he said, addressing Bertie, with 
a reproachful look at his companion, “if you’re ready, I am.” ‘ Why, you're not going with 
| them, Mr. Bertie?” cried the landlord in extreme surprise and consternation. ‘‘ And pray why 

not, Mr. Rainbow?” said Jugg sternly; ‘‘pray why not? would you purtend illegally to purvent 
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it?” Some part of the landlord’s zeal seemed quenched by this reply. ‘No, no, master,” he 
said more quietly, ‘‘ it’s no business of mine, only I think it’s a pity to break up a pleasant 
party so soon—and Mr. Bertie owes me seven shillings, and I can’t let him go till he has paid 
me.” The alleged debtor took the declaration very coolly.—‘‘ Very well, Banger,” he said, ‘I’ll 
stop as long as you please with these inducements, but won’t you get fined for having men 
drinking in your house after twelve o'clock at night, especially if they make such a row as I’m 
likely to do—I advise you for your good, Banger,—I think on the whole you'd better say Good 
night to me and the seven shillings too.” ‘* And that I won’t, Mr. Bertie,” said the landlord, 
starting up in a fury; “I'll have my seven shillings, if I get it out of your bones.” ‘* And 
that you won't do, Banger,”’ returned Bertie quietly, ‘unless you do that sum in subtraction 
which takes soul from body, there remaining a skeleton—but it is a pity, gentlemen,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the two farmers, “it’s a pity this sum can’t be paid ; I’m really sorry for you, 
Banger, and I believe I had better stay here till morning and try to borrow the money to pay 
you.” The landlord looked doubtfully at the two farmers. ‘‘ The gentleman speaks like a 
gentleman,” he said, addressing them, ‘‘and I don’t mind giving him a bed to-night if he 
promises to pay all together to-morrow morning.” Jugg and his friend looked at each other 
and shook their heads; at last the latter remarked,—‘t The fact is, we are very anxious to 
ride with this gentleman to-night, and—and—I don’t mind lending the gentleman seven shil- 
lings; I’m sure he’ll pay me when we get to our destination.” ‘‘ Don’t be too sure of that,” 
observed Bertie, laughing; ‘‘ it’s difficult to get out of a bad habit,—I never pay debts—it’s a 
constitutional infirmity of mine¢’ ‘Oh, you'll pay me, Sir,” said Jack, rather knowingly, 
“however I’ll trust you—here, landlord, here’s your paltry seven shillings—give me a receipt 
for it—now, Jugg, are you ready? Mr. Bertie, if you please, Sir; Mr. Banger, good night ;”’ and 
keeping carefully between the two last named, so as to prevent any conversation between them, 
Jack pushed his comrade, who was still rather sulky, leaving the landlord in a state oddly 
balanced between dismay and triumph. There was a great noise and confusion in the bar, 
which the waiter was trying to outroar, and the young woman to quiet, but her expostulations 
were suddenly silenced on the appearance of Bertie and his companions; the naturally bright 
colour in her cheeks faded almost to a deadly paleness ; she watched them in silent consternation, 
till they had all three arrived at the door, and Jugg had already passed into the street, when 
she called earnestly, ‘‘ Mr. Bertie, Sir.” He turned; ‘‘ Beware,” she went on in as low a tone as 
sufficed for him to hear, ‘‘the road to West Bromwich in your present company leads to 
Stafford.” He nodded, with a smile and a significant glance, and followed his companions. 

On getting into the open air, Bertie seemed very tipsy, which, however, chiefly displayed 
itself in exuberant spirit, jests and laughs, of which his companions were generally the object, and 
occasionally snatches of song carolled forth with more feeling than precision. Of this, however, 
they would have been tolerant, but there was one of his tipsy whims that moved them almost 
past their patience,—scarcely a public-house did he pass without insisting on calling there for 
ale, wine, or spirits, which, to induce him to remain with them, they were obliged to pay for. 
At length they passed Great Hampton-street, and came into the country road, where, fortunately |. 
for them, public-houses were few and far between, and by degrees the conversation, unbroken 
by these interruptions, b@zgn to settle down into a more regular channel. ‘‘ Ha! you know that 
fellow, do you?” exclatt Bertie, interrupting some observation he was making—they had 
arrived at a part of t¥q #ahds tkirted by*Aston Park Hall, and the observation referred to a 
shackling-looking. ma @emmon expression of the country) who was sauntering along 
under its shadowy “‘ What féllow 2?” cried Jugg, looking round as if he saw no one but them- 
selves. Why fellow under the wall ; swear he nodded to you.” Him!” echoed J ugg, 
his eyes lighting pon him after having wandered in every other direction—“ that fellow? no, I 
don’t know him from Adam ; but,” he added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ I dare say he’s a poacher—we’d 
better get on, for there’s no knowing how many trades those sort of folk may carry on at once ;” 
and he spurred his horse, as did Jack—but Bertie, perhaps for contradiction’s sake, slackened his 
pace, and they soon, but unwillingly, accommodated theirs to his. ‘So you don’t know him ?” 
continued Bertie— you're lucky in that ; now I do—he’s no poacher, that is of deer, hares, &c., 
he bags the nobler animal, man; saving your respectable ignorance on the subject, he’s a bum, 
gentlemen—the sheriff’s blood-hound, that is, and I should be glad to be sure of his object, for 
between you and me, gentlemen, there are several suits in that fellow’s hands, that would fit me 
rather too tight.” ‘ Don’t be afraid, Sir,” said both his companions in a breath—“ it'll be three 
against one, we'll fight like devils for you, so don’t you be afraid ;” and again they spurred their 
horses. ‘I don’t doubt your courage, gentlemen, with such advantages,” returned Bertie, 
‘and we won’t look as if we were afraid ; and see, he has turned that corner and is out of sight; 
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and now, gentlemen, I'll tell you a little adventure of his, that would have cooled a man’s 
courage, if he had been born with it at fever heat. Bum Lanky, gentlemen,—so he is generally 
called from his peculiar formation,—is a man of considerable talent in his way ; now there was a 
fellow a little bevond Ashsted, I believe, a sharp chap in his way too, and not very conscienti- 
ous ; sharper, perhaps, for having had to dodge the bailiffs for several wee ks, which he did so 
cleverly as to make them despair of catching him ; at length Lanky undertook the business, 

and in the evening twilight of a few days after, he stood at the kitchen door of the house of the 
destined unfortunate—thanks to the window tax, there was no window that overlooked it, and 
confident in his knowledge of that fact, he rapped at it with his knuckles; there was no answer, 
and again he rapped; this time a child’s voice enquired what he wanted ; Lanky replied with the 
information, that he wanted Mr. Bates, his father, particularly.—‘ He’s down in the fields,’ 
was the child’s reply. ‘ Well, open the door, my dear, and let.me in,’ replied Lanky, ‘and I'll 
wait for him.’ The child said he could not reach the latch,—he was too little; ‘but if you put 
your finger through the hole you can lift the latch yourself.’ Lanky did not hesitate to do as 
he was desired ; he put his finger through the hole, but before he could lift the latch, there was 
a noise of something being lifted, and the finger was shorter by two joints, the child encou- 
raging him to put the other ‘ finny’ through, if he could not open it with that. I don’t 
think Lanky made any further attempt on the freedom of the parent of this extraordinary child; 
all I know further is, that Mr. Bates used to point to a cleaver, with very curious tokens of 
satisfaction, whenever the occurrence was referred to, and accompany the action with a repeti- 
tion of the child’s words, ‘Try another finny if you can’t open it with that.’ I dare say, gen- 
tlemen, you don’t much pity the unfortunate Lanky—few people have much sympathy to spare 
for that order of men.” 

Probably the humanity of the two farmers was shocked at this account, for their laugh 
had something in it forced and unnatural. Bertie continued: ‘‘ The poor fellow was taken at 
last, however, and in the one of all places in the world that you would have thought the safest— 
they took him in the grave. A couple of sheriff's rascals gave him chase one night, and he 
took to the church-yard, dodging for a time among the tomb stones; at last coming to a grave, 
newly dug, in he jumped, and there, notwithstanding all sayings to the contrary, there he was 
found and taken. You don’t seem to be so much amused, gentlemen, by these stories, as I 
should have expected,” continued Bertie, ‘‘ but they are interesting to such fellows as me, who, 
like the sons of Ishmael, have their hands against every man, and every man’s hand against 
theirs ; but I will tell you one more story, in which I am certain you will be particularly 
interested.” Glancing at Bolton’s manufactory, which they were approaching, the two farmers 
expressed their gratitude for his intention, and Bertie proceeded : ‘* Two of these carrion crows 
had a writ against a gentleman, who, for some time, had been too wide awake to be caught; they 
were carousing one day in a village alehouse, unfortunately in the next county to that for which 
the writ was directed, when the gentleman walked in; he was a man who could be free com- 
panion with almost any class, and they soon entered into conversation with him, in the course 
of which the two bailiffs conceived so violent a friendship for him, that they insisted on treating 
him to wine, beer, brandy, punch, in short, any thing he liked. Much pressed, he agreed to their 
offer, and to their after proposition to ride home with him, as his and their way was the same. 
Well, they revelled and caroused till upwards of thirty shillings had been spent by the two, and 
at length, towards the evening, the three started an their way home; they were on horseback, 
and when fairly mounted and on the road, they thought they had their prey safe enough, and 
without any further expense, but they were mistaken, gentlemen; at every public- house they 
passed he insisted on his escort standing treat for something in the way of restorative. At last, how- 
ever, they congratulated themselves on having reached ‘the extremity of the county that pro- 
tected their intended victim’s freedom—all was right—in two minutes they would tread a soil 
hostile to it, and one of them already had his hand in his pocket to reach thence his warrant, 
when the gentleman turned round and addressed them, as I now address you:—‘ Gentlemen I do 
not feel inclined to proceed further to night.’”’ There was a slight forced laugh when his hearers 
had recovered from the surprise these last words had occasioned. ‘‘ Very good, Sir,” said Jugg, 
‘“‘ha, ha! that was what I call quite dramatic, and gives me a clear idea of the thing; but let us 
be jogging, for its getting late.” ‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Bertie, turning his horse, “ it 
is a drama of the order of the true—I mean what I say ; I shall sleep in Birmingham to night— 
look ye, gentlemen, yonder’s Hockley Pool—this is Warwickshire,—beyond the Pool is Stafford- 
shire ; 1 wish you a pleasant journey into that county, but on the whole I like Warwickshire 
best, so good night, gentlemen.” ** You don’t leave us so easily as you think,” cried Jugg, 
with an oath; “ we’ve bought and paid for you, and have you we will, by fair means or foul ;”’ 
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and he seized Bertie’s reins—that gentleman instantly gave him a cut across the wrist with his 
whip that compelled him to loose his hold, saying, in a tone more seriously stern than he had 
yet used, ‘‘ Remember, that here I have a legal right to defend myself against you—to resist you 
as highwaymen, and I am not without the means.” As he spoke he drew a pistol from his pocket; 
‘The money you paid for me to Ranger I will now return to you, for your other expenses you 
must stand by the loss; it is but a new edition of the Biter bit ;” and tossing seven shillings on 
the road before them, he spurred his horse and rode away, leaving the two convicted bailiffs 
perfectly crestfallen, and for want of the legitimate object quite ready to quarrel with each other. 
Bertie, on his part, full of glee at having so foiled them, made the best of his way back to Bir- 
mingham—the Rainbow being his destination for that night. 

When he arrived, the landlord, in a state of sentimentalism, was superintending the operation 
of closing the house for the night, and received the visitor, so unexpectedly returned, with a 
weeping fit of weleome. Mary did but stay to be assured by Bertie that all was right, in 
answer to the question her looks alone expressed, and Banger was very much inclined to scold, 
when, on enquiring for her, he was told she was gone to bed. It was morning before the land- 
lord and his guest retired to rest; if their conversation was not quite consecutive, or very 
rational, it was certainly confidential. Among other things Bertie confided to his landlord his 
penchant for his niece, and Banger, with a generosity consequent upon his state of mind, declared, 
in return, that if he had a hundred nieces he should marry them all. 

The following morning brought with it more sober thoughts—Bertie’s feelings were cooled by 
the recollection of the low birth and occupation of the lady—and Banger had his doubts whether 
a well-to-do workman was not a more eligible match for his niece than a ruined tradesman. The 
subject had however been broached, and neither could forget it, and time, which is said to make 
all things even, tempered the gentleman’s objections by the recollection and closer observation 
of Mary’s kindness of heart and propriety of conduct, and he, animated by a new object, 
succeeded in making an arrangement with his creditors, and, assisted by a loan from Banger, 
was soon in a position to overcome any scruples on his part to the match. Mary’s were, how- 
ever, not so easily conquered; she required a twelvemonth’s trial of his steadiness and faith, 
which, thanks to constant occupation, he weathered safely, and upon the whole there was so 
much more of the better than the worse in their union, which followed, that neither had any 
cause to complain. 

There were some people who shook their very respectable heads, and considered that Bertie 
ought to have gone through the regular ceremonies ordained by law for the debtor, and under- 
gone the penalty decreed by the same for the crime of debt—but there were more who could not 
be made to understand how confinement in a prison would have enabled him to pay his debts, 
which, after all, was the only thing required of him, and which, in less than two years, he 
discharged to the uttermost farthing. 


FABLES. CUPID OUT OF OFFICE, 


; = ; ick The gods of old Homer in council were met 
» ’Mid clouds that, like them, had a talent for reigning ; 
When fat little Cupid flew there in a pet, 

How, even in reason’s disenchanting light, Of toils that were wasting his substance, complaining. 
They gain in beauty what they lose in truth! He said, “ Human targets so numerous grow, 
And oft personify and gild the tears Their hearts so macadamised—where they have any ; 
And stern moralities of after years. Than mine it requires a much mightier bow 
As come the dreams of night upon the noon, To  supbalate mach; and to aim at so many.” 
When in its light and silence we are lying, Jove heard, with a pitying shake of the head, 
halt in the tame And then, looking wise—as a president should do,— 

- 8 ? 8 we Said he, “I believe I’ve a plan in my head ; 
Of murmuring waters and the breezes sighing ; Suppose we just try what a steam-engine could do. 
The visions come, and part with life like might. “In the moon let us set up a ten Cupid power, 
As o'er their chaos breathes thought’s forming light— Whose darts may include the old world in their range; 
So pass youth’s fables manhood’s eyes before ; And the cost of the arrows will not be much more 
And the small giant-queller’s deeds become , Than the worth of the wits that are given in exchange. 
Types of the victories of mental power “And if Cupid himself on a pension relies— 


. 5 (The case is too common, and much I regret it) 
O’er earth’s colossal errors, and the home He may have, free of duty, the tears and the sighs 


Of Cinderella its wild trial place, Thus thrown out of employment—and if he replies, 
Where storm and sorrow virtue’s path-way trace. He _— something more—‘don't he wish he may get 
i 
M.J.R. M.J. 
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BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 
A TALE OF THE TUDORS. 


BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN, AUTHORESS OF ‘$A LEGEND OF MONA,” ETC. 


“Forget not yet thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved— 
Forget not this !”—Sir T. Wyatt. 


“Go, weigh against a grain of sand 
The glories of a throne!” 


It was the night before the first of June, 15—, and the gallantest lords and loveliest ladies 
of England—each vying with the other in the splendour of their habiliments, and the courteous 
mystery of their devices—were assembled in Beauchamp Tower. In the midst of the radiant 
circle sat the “‘Cynosure” of all eyes, the charming Anne Boleyn, surpassing all around her 
by the playful grace of her smiles, and the sparkling wit of her discourse; her beauty was of 
that warm enjoue character which is so peculiarly fascinating; the large dark loving eyes, 
‘half languor and half fire;” the ripe, rich, delicate lips; the slight and swan-like neck, | 
shadowed only by the long and clustering ringlets of dark brown glossy hair; the clear brunette 
complexion—heightened by the rich roses of her cheek—and the nymph-like grace of her form 
—all united to render her the most bewitching woman of her times. 

Triumph and gratified ambition gave brighter lustre to her eloquent eyes, and the smile of | 
her lips repaid the homage of her surrounding courtiers. Her attire was splendid ;—satin and’ 
silver and purple and ermine, arranged with a taste peculiar to herself, and displaying the 
graces of her figure with rather more latitude than the rigid costume of the ladies of her court, | 
She appeared half occupied in examining the profusion of jewellery on a table near her, and| 
half listening to the polished wit of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who stood behind her chair. 

“ How like you the Crown, daughter?” said the Countess of Wiltshire, placing before her 
one of exquisite workmanship, composed almost entirely of the richest gems. 

“T thank Heaven, well, lady mother,’ answered Anne; and turning to Wyatt she added, 
gaily, ‘‘ How like you the crown, Sir Poet?” 

** So well, lady, of all hearts— 

That may the Falcon never rue 
The gallant height she won unto!” 

“How now! an evil prophecy on the eve of our coronation? That is not well from our 
knight and minstrel!” and taking a lute from the hands of an attendant lady, she held it forth) 
toSir Thomas. “ Here, Sir Poet, we command thee, on thine allegiance, instantly to supplicate 
the Muses, and to do homage on Parnassus for thy fault.” 

Wyatt knelt with graceful ease, and receiving the lute, murmured some words, which brought) 
a blush to her cheek, and a casting down of her long fringed eyelids, as if to hide the language 
of her smiling eyes, as the poet, rising, accompanied his ‘rich and powerful voice with the lute, | 
and poured forth— 

THE LAY OF THE FALCON.* In its own bright summer clime, 

Seems murmuring in the molody 
There are crests in merry England, It pours at even time. 
On their banners fair and free, *Tis in the bower of era 
But the proudest and the gallantest °*Mid smiles and revelry; 
Is the one that’s dear to me! But the bold and fearless Falcon 
It is the first in battle field, In the cloudless sky for me! 
The first in lordly hall, There’s a step heard on the forest leaves, 
And shines out like a silver star, As if a fawn were there, 
The brightest of them all! And white hands shed aside the boughs, 
It ever bore a stainless name And ringlets soft and fair 
In ancient chivalry : Are shaken from a brow of snow 
*Tis the gentlest and the courtliest— As if they feared to hide 
Oh, the Falcon crest for me! The timid light of the blue eyes, 
There’ sa bird sings sweet at sunset, My young and gentle bride! 
And its music in that hour I own their sweet and touching charm, 
Seems ble fia of the balmy south, My beautiful Marie; 
And the silvery almond flower. But the flash of summer lightning 
The soft low voice of fountains, In the Falcon’s glance for me! 
It was the night before her coronation, and Anne Boleyn held a revel in Beauchamp Tower, 
herself leading the masque, and presiding at the banquet in all the pride of her beauty, her 


* The Falcon was the appropriate device of Anne Boleyn. 
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power, and her triumphant ambition—one alone in that gay assembly won not the smiles and 
ready words of the animated Queen. The lover of her youth, the forsaken Percy, whose heart 
she had sacrificed for a crown, sat apart, gazing on the fair idol of the hour, his thoughts 
wandering to the sweet time when, as the page and the maid of honour, they were the happiest 
and the gayest in the stately court of the now exiled Catharine. ‘“‘ All earthly things have 
their change,” murmured Percy to himself, “since thy heart could forget its early vows !—But 
that thy joyous smile may ne’er be darkened, or thy delicate brow withered by the crown thou 
hast chosen, is the true prayer of him thou hast deserted !” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Stowe, the gorgeous chronicler of England’s glories, has, in his own quaint style, pictured the 
splendour of Queen Anne Boleyn’s Coronation, and the radiant triumph in which she moved 
from the Tower to Westminster—the proudest peers of England bare-headed at her bridle rein ; 
the “ marvellous rich and goodly” pageant of the heavenly Rose and the crowned Falcon at 
Leadenhall; the Tower of the Virtues at Ludgate; the ‘heavenly noyse” of the singing men 
at Temple Bar; and above all, of the many conduits “running continually wine, both white 
and claret,”"—till the very imagination is fatigued with the overpowering magnificence which 
was the prevailing characteristic of the court of Henry. Of a verity, if all is true which is there 
described, of the costly dress of the peers and peeresses of those days, the goldsmiths must have 
possessed the secret of the philosopher’s stone to furnish the profusion of wrought gold, and 
‘powderings of diamonds and balass rubies,’ which so lavishly mingle in his description of the 
grandeur of Anne Boleyn’s inauguration. History has largely dilated on the circumstances 
attending her short career, and on the glorious reform of which she was the principal instrument. 
The suddenness of her fall, and the bitter indignities which were cast upon her by the vicious 
courtiers of the time, have long held forth their lesson to posterity. Attired with the royal mag- 
nificence in which she had presided for the last time at the court pageant of May day, at Green- 
wich, she was hurried away in a solitary barge, and treated with contumely and disdain by those 
who had the same morning bowed the knee and bared the brow before her. The passionate 
avowals of her innocence, which she protested on her knees, were disregarded ; and of all who 
were the actors in the first part of her sad tragedy, Sir Thomas Audley was the only one whose 
attentions and respect showed her she was still a woman and a Queen. On entering the Tower, 
she turned to Kingston, the governor, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, Sir, lead me to my dungeon !” 
“Not so, Madam,” he replied, ‘I lead you to the same lodging in Beauchamp Tower which 
you had before your coronation.” And, opening the door as he spoke, Anne was left alone in 
the silent chamber. Alas! how many different thoughts rushed wildly to her heart. The last 
time she had been beneath that roof, how bright and glorious were all her dreams of days to 
come! Lovely and beloved, she left it a Queen, to meet the admiring gaze of thousands—to 
have the lordliest barons in England for her servitors, and to feel the crown of St. Edward on 
her delicate brow; she came again to Beauchamp Tower, neglected and despised—insulted and 
abased—to leave it for a scaffold, and to exchange the jewels of a diadem for the cold glitter of 
the headsman’s steel. 

“Oh, Beauchamp Tower!” said the weeping beauty, ‘‘ could I but wear now the light heart 
with which I left thee! Oh, that bright day of triumph! Oh, this sad night of worse than 
despair! Catharine, Catharine, thou art indeed avenged !” and she buried her face in her delicate 
clasped hands, as if to shut out the record traced by memory and conscience deeply on her 
heart. She had wept long and unrestrained, for none were near to soothe or court the fallen, 
when a portion of the tapestry was cautiously removed, and a stranger, wrapped closely in a 
mantle, was in an instant at her feet. Anne sprang wildly up, and casting back the long 
ringlets of her chesnut hair from her pale face, glistening with tears, she gazed upon the 
intruder, who, at the same time, throwing away his disguise, discovered her once loved and 
still faithful Northumberland ! 

“Ah!” half shrieked Anne, “ I thought—I hoped—it was.”—‘“‘ Lady of my heart,” said 
the still kneeling Percy, ‘“‘he to whom thy thoughts glanced holds dalliance in a palace—he for 
whom the truest lover was forsaken has forgotten thee—has doomed thee. Oh! mistress of my 
soul, can that delicate beauty be abandoned to so harsh a fate? Can the faithless tyrant”— 
“Rise, my Lord of Northumberland. To whom do you hold this language ?—to the wife of 
your King ?—to your crowned Queen? How know you of the royal Henry’s thoughts, or of 
my fancied doom? How, or why came you hither?” And as she spoke, Anne gathered her 
queenly robe around her slight and graceful form, and stood forth as proudly as when her 
smiles were a world’s guerdon. 

“How I came boots not now,” said Percy, rising, ‘‘ and I have but a few short moments to 
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plead to that heart which should have been my own.—Anne, my beloved Anne! I can save 
thee from death—I can bear thee far away to a happier clime! Speak but the word, and thou 
art free! Gold can even unbar the prison of a Queen, and love can—” 

“* Hold, hold! my Lord Percy ; I am not now that Anne Boleyn whose girlish heart listened 
to your fond love tales in Havering Bower. Iam the wife of your king !—the mother of a 
Princess of England !—I hold no parley for flight or fear.—Henry, the royal Henry, does this 
but to try my faith.* I rest secure, even were the axe before me, that this is but an ordeal of 
the true constancy of his anointed Queen! Speak not, Percy, I can call help, and—” 

*“‘T have dared death for these words! Anne, my worshipped Anne! to-morrow they will 
condemn thee, and I must look on and sce thee perish! Let it not be thus—let the agony 
of thy lover—” 

“Mary Talbot would not thank thee for this,” said the Queen, sinking on the chair, as Percy 
grasped her robe, and, kneeling, wet with the truest tears the hand she suffered him to retain. 
Percy looked up; there was reproach in the glance, and her heart felt it deeply ; her pride 
and her ambition seemed to fade away, and the sweet dream of love in Havéring Bower, when 
Percy knelt before her, and in the same voice of music wooed her for his bride, rose, like a 
pleasant thought, to vanish before the image of his despair and her own broken vows. Percy 
was again the lover of her youth, and the sweet eyes of Anne Boleyn looked sadly through 
their tears on him she had deserted, when the approach of footsteps roused her from that 
trance of a moment, and trying to withdraw her hands from his trembling clasp, she exclaimed, 
“Fly, Percy, fly! let me not have thy death to answer for. I know thy generous purpose—I 
thank thee truly; but I have no fears for the issue of to-morrow. ‘The Falcon has not yet 
flown its flight. Thy Queen shall yet reward thy faith! Nay, nay; linger not if thou hast 
ever loved Anne Boleyn!” 

“If I ever loved thee! My beautiful,—my lost! I cannot save thee—but never shall word 
of mine aid their detested purpose. Farewell! farewell, my first and only love! Oh, Anne 
Boleyn, would that thou hadst never entered Beauchamp Tower—would that—” 

Voices were now heard so near, that Percy, moved by the agony of Anne, who feared all 
things in the discovery of his presence, with a desperate effort released her hands, which he 
had already covered with passionate kisses, and disappeared behind the tapestry, as the Lady 
Edward Boleyn and the attendant maidens of the Queen entered the apartment. 
* * * * * * * * * 

History has recorded that fatal 15th of May (the peculiar month of her destiny), when the 
doom of Anne Boleyn was pronounce¢ ; and its records also shew that Northumberland, who 
had gazed on the beautiful Queen—as she stood before her judges, calm in her innocence— 
till his heart seemed bursting with agony, suddenly rose and left the hall, unable to hear the 
fatal verdict which doomed her to the block! Years have gone by since the beautiful martyr 
yielded her spirit (in the pure faith of the reformed religion) to her Creator; but when can 
ambition find a truer lesson on the vanity of this world’s hopes, than by remembering the con- 
trast of the first and last nights spent by Anne Boleyn in Beauchamp Tower ! 


MR. DICKENS’ “AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION.” 


We took up these “notes” with an earnest eagerness, which, we doubt not, has been felt by 
thousands of our countrymen on both sides of the Atlantic, who have learnt to appreciate the 
racy, gladsome humour of Mr. Dickens’ genius, and his peculiar power of seizing and pourtray- 
ing, with vivid freshness of life, the varied hues of human existence, from the highest to the 
lowest grades of society. It would be unjust to his originality, to attempt to class Mr. Dickens’ 
works in any school; yet his sparkling vivacity and indomitable resolution to enjoy the most 
unfavourable circumstances, combined with his graphic delineations of character and incident 
in the work before us, strongly remind us of the author of the Sketch Book; and it pleased 
our vanity to find, towards the end of the first volume, some collateral proof of their congeni- 
ality of mind in the honest and hearty epithet applied by the author to his ‘‘ dear friend Wash- 
ington Irving,” with whom he had the singular felicity to meet ‘“‘at court,” when he was kissing 
hands,” a la Anglice, previous to his departure as the representative of his country, at the 
haughty court of old Spain; and, when to use Mr. Dickens’ eloquent language, they ‘ turned 


* Anne Boleyn's own words during her imprisonment. 
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with one mind from noisy orators and officers of state, and flocked with a generous and honest 
impulse round the man of quiet pursuits : proud in his promotion as reflecting back upon their 
country : and grateful to him with their whole hearts for the store of graceful fancies he had 
poured out among them.” 

The distinctive features of Mr. Dickens’ writings are their rich, deep, quiet, humour, on the 
one hand, and on the other, a solemn, earnest, and we may add, in a qualified sense, hallowed 
sympathy, with crushed suffering humanity, under whatever form it meets his eye, or in which 
he can, by searching investigation, find it out; as far removed from the squeamish sickly senti- 
mentality of Sterne, as from the cold utilitarian philosophy of a secretary of the poor-law 
commission. Hence, whilst he fails not to seize the comic, and to us ridiculous points of 
American character, he never caricatures it, as it has been too much the fashion with late 
literary travellers—and giving the merited praise of all that is humane and benevolent in transat- 
lantic institutions, he denounces, with the heartiest English good-will, the “ hideous blot and 
foul disgrace” of America—slavery ! 

Of all subjects for a narrative, perhaps none is worn so completely threadbare as that of the 
thousand-and-one times repeated description of ‘‘a passage out.’’ We may, therefore, safely 
opine that the charming novelty with which our author has invested so exhausted a theme, 
affords the highest illustration of his inimitable powers. Who that, in blissful confidence that 
all the puffing advertisements of Joint Stock Steam Packet Companies were simple verities, having 
for the first time engaged “‘a state room,” has not felt the serio-comical astonishment incident 
to his taking possession of the magnificent apartment; yet never before has this misery of human 
life been so unmercifully anatomised as in the first handful of these valuable Notes, by which 
alone the writer has earned the lasting gratitude of all who wish to enjoy the pleasures of a 
January trip to Nova Scotia. Not less useful to landsmen will the second chapter be found; 
and notwithstanding the skill displayed in the typography of these volumes, and the pleasant 
width of the margin round each page—affording ample space for long annotations—we hon stly 
aver that in two pages and a quarter we obtain a more graphic and impressive sketch of the 
effects of a January breeze at sea, than an ordinary writer could give in ten times the space 
occupied—take the following amusing proof :— 

It is the third morning. I am awakened out of my sleep by a dismal shriek from my wife, who demands to know 
whether there’s any danger. I rouse myself, and look out of bed. The water-jug is plunging aud leaping like a 
lively dolphin; all the smaller articles are afloat, except my shoes, which are aiaided on a carpet-bag, high and dry, 
like a couple of coal-barges. Suddenly I see them spring into the air, and behold the looking-glass, which is nailed 


to the wall, sticking fast upon the ceiling. At the same time the door entirely disappears, and a new one is opened 
in the floor. Then I begin to comprehend that the state-room is standing on its head. 

Before it is possible to make any arrangement at all compatible with this novel state of things, the ship rights. 
Before one can say, ‘“‘ Thank Heaven!” she wrongs again. Before one can cry she ts wrong, she seems to have started 
forward, and to be a creature actively running of its own accord, with broken knees and failing legs, through every 
variety of hole and pitfall, and stumbling constantly. Before one can so much as wonder, she takes a high leap into 
the air. Before she has well done that, she takes a deep dive into the water. Before she has gained the surface, she 
throws a summerset. The instant she is on her legs, she rushes backward. And so she goes on staggering, heaving, 
wrestling, leaping, diving, jumping, pitching, throbbing, rolling, and rocking: and going through all these movements, 
sometimes by turns, and sometimes all together: until one feels disposed to roar for mercy, 

A steward passes. “Steward!” Sir?” “ What is the matter? what do you call this!” Rather a heavy sea on, 
Sir, and a head-wind.” 

A head-wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel's prow, with fifteen thousand Sampsons in one bent upon 
driving her back, and hitting her exactly upon the eyes whenever she attempts to advance an inch. Imagine the 
ship herself, with every pulse and artery of her huge body swoln and bursting under this mal-treatment, sworn to go 
on or die. Imagine the wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain beating: all in furious array against her. Picture 
the sky both dark and wild, and the clouds, in fearful sympathy with the waves, making another ocean in the air. 
Add to all this, the clattering on deck and down below; the tread of hurried feet; the loud hoarse shouts of seamen; 
the gurgling in and out of water through the scuppers; with, every now and then, the striking of a heavy sea upon 
the planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound of thunder heard within a vault;—and there is the head-wind of 


that January morning. 

If we except the unrivalled description of a storm at sea by Israel’s poet-king, where, in 
nine lines, the “‘ stormy wind lifts up the waves,”—the bark “ mounts up to the heaven,” then 
‘goes down to the depths,” while the mariners’ ‘‘ souls are melted because of trouble; they 
reel to and fro, and stagger like drunken men;” and to crown the whole, in our expressive 
Saxon—they are at their “‘ wits end,”—we do not remember ever meeting with a more condensed 
and telling picture of such a scene as that presented in the first thirteen lines below. Nor could 
any other pen than that of Mr. Dickens combine with its horrors the irresistibly comic incident 
which accompanied it. 

The Jabouring of the ship in the troubled sea on this night I shall never forget. Will it ever be worse than 
this ?”” was a question I had often heard asked, when every thing was sliding and bumping about, and when it cer- 
tainly did seem difficult to comprehend the possibility of anything afloat being more disturbed, without toppling over 


and going down. But what the agitation of a steam-vessel is, on a bad winter's night in the wild Atlantic, it is 
impossible for the most vivid imagination to conceive. To say that she is flung down on her side in the waves, with 
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her masts dipping into them, and that, springing up again, she rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea strikes 
her with the noise of a hundre‘] great guns, and hurls her back—that she stops, and staggers, and shivers, as though 
stunned, and then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts onward like a monster goaded into madness, to be 
beaten down, and battered, and crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, 
and wind, are all in fierce contention for the mastery—that every plank has its groan, every nail its shriek, and every 
drop of water in the great ocean its howling voice—is nothing, To say that all is grand, and all appalling and bhorri- 
ble in the last degree, is nothing, Words cannot express it. Thoughts cannot convey it. Only a dream can call it 
up again, in all its fury, rage and _— 
And yet, in the very midst of th 

had as strong a sense of its absurdity as I have now: and could no more help laughing than I can at any other 
comical incident, happening under circumstances the most favourable to its enjoyment, About er we — 
a sea, which forced its way through the skylights, burst open the doors above, and came raging and roaring down 
into the ladies’ cabin, to the unspeakable consternation of my wife and a little Scotch lady—who, by the way, had 
previously sent a message to the captain by the stewardess, requesting him, with her compliments, tu have a steel 
conductor immediately attached to the top of every mast, and to the chimney, in order that the ship might not be 
struck by lightning. They, and the hand-maid before mentioned, being in such ecstacies of fear that J scarcely knew 
what to do with them, I naturally bethought myself of some restorative or comfortable cordial; and nothin 


better 
occurring to me, at the moment, than hot brandy-and-water, I procured a tumbler-full, without delay. It being 
impossible to stand or sit without holding on, they were all heaped together in one corner of a long sofa—a fixture 


extending entirely across the cabin—-where they clung to each other in momentary expectation of being drowned. 
When I approached this args with my specific, and was about to administer it, with many consolatory expression 
to the nearest sufferer, what was my dismay to see them all roll slowly down to the other end! And when I stagge’ 
to that end, and held out the glass once more, how immensely baffled were my good intentions by the ship giving 
another lurch, and their all rolling back again! I suppose I dodged them up and down this sofa, for at least a 
uarter of an hour, without reaching them once; and by the time I did catch them, the brandy-and-water was 
diminished, by constant spilling, to a tea-spoonful. To complete the group, it is necessary to recognise in this discon- 
certed dodger, a very pale individual, who had shaved his beard and brushed his hair, last, at Liverpool: and whose 


only articles of dress (linen not included) were a pair of dreadnought trousers; a blue jacket, formerly admired 
upon the Thames at Richmond; no stockings; and one slipper. 


The following picture of the singular appearance, to an English eye, of a wooden town in the 
clear atmosphere of a frosty morning, affords another instance of the terse and lively descriptions 
of our traveller, and may serve for all the other provincial towns or “cities,” as the Americans 
delight to style them, which he visited. With this extract we pass on to more important topics. 
* 


* * bal : = When I got into the streets this morning, the air was so clear, the houses were so 
bright and gay; the signboards were painted in such gaudy colours; the gilded letters were so very golden; the bricks 
were so very red, the stone was so very white, the blinds and area railings were so very green, the knobs and plates 
upon the street doors so marvellously bright and twinkling; and all so slight and unsubstantial in appearance —that 
every nang ipa in the city looked like a scene ina pantomime. It rarely happens in the business streets that a 
tradesman, if I may venture to call anybody a tradesman, where everybody is a merchant, resides above his store; so 
that many occupations are often carried on in one house, and the whole front is covered with boards and inscriptions. 
As I walked along, I kept glancing up at these boards, confidently expecting to see a few of them change into some- 
thing; and I never turned a corner suddenly without looking out for the clown and pantaloon, who, I had no doubt, 


were hiding in a doorway or behind some pillar close at hand. As to Harlequin and Columbine, I discovered imme- 
diately that they lodged (they are always looking after lodgings in a pantomime) at a very small clock-maker’s, one 


story high, near the hotel; which, in addition to various symbols and devices, almost covering the whole front, had a 
great dial hanging out—to be jumped through, of course. 


The suburbs are, if possible, even more unsubstantial than the city. The white wooden houses (so white that it 
makes one wink to look at them), with their green jalousie blinds, are so sprinkled and dropped about in all direc- 
tions, without seeming to have any root at all in the ground; and the small churches and chapels are so prim, and 
bright, and highly varnished; that I almost believed the whole affair could be taken up piecemeal like a child’s toy, 


and crammed into a little box. 

Much as we have been delighted with the sallies of Mr. Dickens’ wit, we feel assured that he 
has laid a firmer basis for enduring fame in the constant recognition which pervades his writings, 
of the relative and social virtues by which human society beneficially exists, and of the un- 
changeable claims upon its compassionate attention presented by its suffering and injured mem- 
bers. From the lofty elevation to which public opinion has raised him, he is now called upon 
to pronounce his judgment on the comparative merits of the institutions of the old and the new 
world; and, doubtless, conscious of the solemn responsibilities inseparable from his high en- 
dowments, and the influence and universality which must accompany his opinions,—he has 
nobly girded up his mind to the investigation; and having completed it, he has still more nobly 
dared to declare his honest convictions, at a peril, to a literary man, from which minds of feebler 
mould, who hold that if they ‘ please to live they must live to please,” would shrink appalled. 
And all right-minded men will honour the fearless confidence with which he determines, even 
in reference to his sensitive American friends, ‘‘to bide his time.” Happily for the manifestation 
of our traveller's impartiality, the society and institutions of Boston present the most favourable 
view of the great republic, and in him they have found a head and heart equally qualified to 
appreciate and describe their excellences. Asylums for the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb are 
now common to all Christian countries; we therefore pass by the interesting notice, of the 
Perkins’ Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, and the touching history of Laura 
Bridgman, a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute of smell and nearly so of taste—“ a fair 
young creature with every human faculty and hope, and power of goodnegs and affection 


ese terrors, I was placed in a situation so exquisitely ridiculous, that even then I |’ 
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enclosed within her delicate frame, and but one outward sense—the sense of touch,” and direct 
attention to a subject in which we have yet much to learn at home; satisfied that too great 


publicity cannot be given to the sound philosophy and humane consideration exemplified in the 
subjoined notice of the State Hospital for the Insane. 


At South Boston, as it is called, in a situation excellently adapted for the purpose, several charitable institu- 
tions are clustered together. One of these, is the State Hospital for the insane; admirably conducted on those 
enlightened principles of conciliation and kindness, which twenty years ago would have been worse than heretical, 
and which have been acted upon with so much success in our own pauper asylum at Hanwell. ‘ Evince a desire to 
show some confidence, and repose some trust, even in mad ay op oe the resident physician, as we walked along 
the galleries, his patients flocking round us unrestrained. Of those who deny or doubt the wisdom of this maxim 
after witnessing its effects, if there be such people still alive, I can only say that I hope I may never be summoned as 
a Juryman on a Commission of Lunacy whereof they are the subjects; for I should certainly find them out of their 
senses, on such evidence alone. 

Each ward in this institution is shaped like a long gallery or hall, with the dormitories of the patients opening 
from it on either hand Here they work, read, play at skittles, and other games; and when the weather does not 
admit of their taking exercise out of doors, pass the days together. In one of these rooms, seated, calmly, and quite 
as a matter of course, among a throng of madwomen, black and white, were the physician's wife and another lady; 
with a couple of children. These ladies were graceful and handsome; and it was not difficult to perceive at a glance 
that even their presence there, had a highly beneficial influence on the patients who were penalty about them. 

Leaning her head against the chimney-piece, with a bt assumption of dignity and refinement of manner, sat 
an elderly female, inas many scraps of finery as Madge Wildfire herself. Her head in particular was so strewn with 
scraps of gauze and cotton and bis of paper, and had so many queer odds and ends stuck all about it, that it looked 
like a bird’s-nest. She was radiant with imaginary jewels; wore a rich pair of undoubted gold spectacles; and grace- 
fully dropped upon her lap, as we approached, a very old greasy newspaper, in which I dare say she had been reading 
an account of her own presentation at some Foreign Court. 

I have been thus particular in describing her, because she will serve to exemplify the physician's manner of 
acquiring and retaining the confidence of his patients. 

“This,” he said aloud, taking me by the hand, and advancing to the fantastic figure with great politeness—not 
raising her suspicions by the slightest look or whisper, or any kind of aside, to me: “ This lady is the hostess of this 
mansion, sir. It helongs to her. Nobody else has anything whatever to do with it. It is a large establishment, as 
you see, and requires a great number of attendants. She lives, you observe, in the very first style. She is kind enough 
to receive my visits, and to permit my wife and family to reside here; for which, it is hardly necessary to say, we are 
much indebted to her. She is exceeding'y courteous, you perceive,” on this hint she bowed, condescendingly, “ and 
will permit me to have the pleasure of introducing you: a gentleman from England, Ma'am: newly arrived from 
England, after a tempestuous passage: Mr. Dickens,—the lady of the house!” 

We exchanged the most dignified salutations with profound gravity and respect, and so went on. The rest of the 
madwomen seemed to understand tle joke perfectly (not only in this case, but in all the others, except their own), and 
to be highly amused by it. The nature of their several kinds of insanity was made known to me in the same way, 
and ny each of them in high good humour. Not only is a thorough confidence established, by these means, 
between physician and patient, in respect of the nature and extent of their hallucinations, but it is easy to understand 
that opportunities are afforded for seizing any moment of reason, io startle them by placing their own delusion before 
them in its most incongruous and ridiculous light. 

Every patient in this asylum sits down to dinner every day with a knife and fork; and in the midst of them sits 
the gentleman, whose manner of dealing with his cha I have just described. At every meal, moral influence alone 
restrains the more violent among them from cutting the throats ofthe rest; but the effect of that influence is reduced 
to an absolute certainty, and is Lend, even as a means of restraint, to say nothing of it as a means of cure, a hundred 
times more efficacious than all the strait-waistcoats, fetters, and handcuffs, that ignorance, prejudice, and cruelty have 
manufactured since the creation of the world. 


In New York, the Metropolis of the States, we have a striking contrast to Boston, with 
respect to its Lunatic Asylum, and one that could hardly be exceeded in the most neglected of 
these dreary abodes in the old country; whilst in the causes to which its mismanagement is 
mainly attributable, we believe it will unenviably stand unrivalled. 


One day, during my stay in New York, I paid a visit to the different public institutions on Long Island. One of 
em is a Lunatic Asylum. The building is handsome; and is remarkable for a spacious and elegant staircase. ‘The 
whole structure is not yet finished, hut it is one already of considerable size and extent, and is capable of accommo- 
dating a very large number of patients. 
cannot say that I derived much comfort from the inspection of this charity. The different wards might have 
been cleaner an better ordered; I say nothing of that salutary system which had impressed me so favourably else- 
where; and everything had a lounging, listless, madhouse air, which was very painful. The moping idiot, cowering 
down with long dishevelled hair; the gibhering maniac, with his hideous laugh and pointed finger; the vacant eye, 
the fierce wild face, the gloomy picking of the bands and lips, and munching of the nails: there they were all, without 
disguise, in naked ugliness. In the dining-room, a bare, dull, dreary place, with nothing for the eye to rest on but 
the empty walls, a woman was locked up alone. She was bent, they told me, on committing suicide. If anything 
could have strengthened her resolution, it would certainly have been the insupportable monotony of such an existence. 
The terrible erowd with which these halls and galleries were filled, so shocked me, that I abridged my stay within 
the shortest limits, and declined to see that portion of the building in which the refractory and violent were under 
closer restraint. I have no doubt that the gentleman who presided over this establishment at the time I write of, was 
competent to manage it, and had done all in his power to promote its usefulness: but will it be believed that the 
miserable strife of party feeling is carried even into this sad refuge of afflicted and degraded humanity? Will it be 
believed that the eyes which are to watch over and controul the wanderings of minds on which the most dreadful 
visitation to which our nature is exposed has fallen, must wear the glasses of some wretched side in polities? Will it 
be believed that the governor of such a house as this, is appointed, and deposed, and changed perpetually, as parties 
fluctuate and vary, and as their despicable weathercocks are blown this. way or that? A hundred times in every 
week, some new most ie exhibition of that narrow-minded and injurious party spirit, which is the Simoom of 
America, sickening and blighting everything of wholesome life within its reach, was forced upon my notice ; but I 


never turned my back upon it with feelings of such deep disgust and measureless contempt, as when I crossed the 
threshold of this mad-house on Long Island. 
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That the closing sentiment of the last paragraph will be re-echoed by thousands of Mr. Dickens’ 
countrymen, cannot be doubted, but we deem this, and other illustrations furnished by him, of 
the destructive extreme to which the doctrines of popular election may be carried, to possess 
more than ordinary importance in the present state of the public mind in Europe, and especially 
in Great Britain. Proceeding, as they unquestionably do, from no bigoted adherent to 
the established order of things, merely because they are established, we earnestly hope the 
warnings they convey will powerfully contribute towards guarding the ark of our national 
privileges from the whirlpool of unchecked political licentiousness. Conscious that the results 
of the great experiment which is now being wrought out by the republican institutions of 
America, are regarded with an intensity of interest commensurate with the magnificent scale 
upon which it has been tried; the author of the ‘‘ Notes” has concentrated in one series the 
facts presented during his sojourn in the States; and as their House of Representatives is 
returned upon the broadest possible ground of popular choice, that body must furnish a pretty 
accurate index to the condition of the national mind: and a more humiliating picture could 
hardly be desired by the most determined of a purely representative form of government, nor 


a more effective antidote prescribed for the innumerable nostrums put forth, by mercenary 
political quacks, for the cure of our own reformed constitution. 


Did I see in this public body, an assemblage of men, bound together in the sacred names of Liberty and Freedom, 
and so asserting the chaste dignity of those twin goddesses, in all their discussions, as to exalt at once the Eternal 
Principles to which their names are given, and their own character, and the character of their countrymen, in the 
admiring eyes of the whole world ? 

It was but a week, since an aged, grey-haired man, a lasting honour to the land that gave him birth, who has 
done good service to his country, as his forefathers did, and who will be remembered scores upon scores of years after 
the worms bred in its corruption, are but so many grains of dust—it was but a week, since this old man had stood 
for days upon his trial before this very body, charged with having dared to assert the infamy of that traffic which has 
for its accursed merchandize men and women, and their unborn children. Yes. And publicly exhibited in the same 
city all the while ; gilded, framed and glazed; hung up for general admiration ; shown to strangers not with shame, 
but pride; its face not turned towards the wall, itself not taken down and burned; is the Unanimous Declaration of 
The Thirteen United States of America, which solemnly declares that All Men are created Equal; and are endowed 
by their Creator with the Inalienable Rights of Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness! 

It was a month, since this same body had safcalmly by, and heard a man, one of themselves, with oaths which 
beggars in their drink reject, threaten to cut another’s thruat from ear to ear. There he sat, among them; not 
crushed by the general feeling of the assembly, but as good a man as any. 

There was but a week to come, and another of that body, for doing his duty for those who sent him there; for 
claiming ina Republic the Liberty and Freedom of expressing their sentiments, and making known their prayer; 
would be tried, found guilty, and have strong censure passed upon him by the rest. His was a grave offence indeed; 
for years before, he had risen up and said, “ A gang of male and female slaves for sale, warranted to breed like cattle, 
linked to each other by iron fetters, are ing now along the open street beneath the windows of your Temple of 
Equality! Look!" But there are many kinds of hunters engaged in the Pursuit of Happiness, and they go variously 
armed. It is the Inalienable Right of some among them, to take the field after their pry roe equiped with cat 
and cart-whip, stocks, and iron collar, and to shout their view halloa ! (always in praise of Liberty) to the music of 
clanking chains and bloody stripes. 

Where sat the many legislators of coarse threats ; of words and blows such as coalheavers deal upon each other, when 
they forget their breeding? On every side. Every session had its anecdotes of that kind, and the actors were all there. 

Did I recognise in this assembly, a body of men, who, applying themselves in a new world to correct some of the false- 
hoods and vices of the old, purified the avenues to Public Life, paved the dirty ways to Place and Power, debated and made 
laws for the Common Good, and had no party but their country ? 

I saw in them, the wheels that move the meanest perversion of virtuous Political Machinery that the worst tools ever 
wrought. Despicable trickery at elections; under-handed tamperings with public officers; cowardly attacks upon oppo- 
nents, with scurrilous newspapers for shields, and hired pens for daggers ; shameful trucklings to mercenary knaves, whose 
claim to be considered, is, that every day and week they sow new crops of ruin with their venal types, which are the 
dragon's teeth of yore, in everything but sharpness; aidings and abettings of every bad inclination in the popular mind, 
and artful suppressions of all its good influences: such things as these, and in a word, Dishonest Faction in its most 
depraved and most unblushing form, stared out from every corner of the crowded hall. 

Did I see among them, the intelligence and refinement: the true, honest, patriotic heart of America? Here and there, 
were drops of its blood and life, but they scarcely coloured the stream of desperate adventurers which sets that way for 
profit and for pay. It is the game of these men, and of their profligate organs, to make the strife of politics so fierce and 
brutal, and so destructive of all self respect in worthy men, that sensitive and delicate-minded persons shall be kept aloof, 
and they, and such as they, be left to battle out their seltish views, unchecked. And thus this lowest of all scrambling 


fights goes on, and they who in other countries would, from their intelligence and station, most aspire to make the laws, 
do here recoil the farthest from that degradation. 


There are, of course, some men of high character and great abilities to whom the author 
gives his willing tribute of honour, but they are manifestly the exceptions to the rule ; and if, 
any English reader still remains sceptical as to the utter hollowness and hypocrisy of the greatly 
vaunted freedom of American republicanism, there are abundant internal evidences scattered 
through these volumes to demonstrate that there is no tyranny so despotic as that of the 
ignorant and selfish many over the intelligent and patriotic few, or against the weak and the 
abject, whose dearest inalienable rights are daily, and with the utmost impunity, trampled under 
foot. 

And here we wish, once for all, to do homage to the genuine philanthrophy of Charles 
Dickens’ honest British heart, that could afford time and space to note the triumphs of benevo-| 
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lent science in the education of a poor child—the kind and merciful provision in a workhouse 
of Lilliputian stairs and chairs for pauper orphan children, and the laudable attention paid to 
the morals and intellectual improvement of the Lowell factory girls—or that could go down 
from the saloon of the splendid hotel to help two poor Irishmen to spell out the direction to 
the bank, whence they were about to draw out their hardly-earned savings to pay the passage for 
their poor old mother “ who is restless in a strange land, and yearns to lay her bones, she says, 
among her people in the old grave-yard at home’’—or, again, quitting the fascinations of the 
refined and elegant society of New York, could take a melancholy pleasure in visiting the 
interior of its sepulchral prison, ‘‘ The Tombs,”’ as they are appropriately styled, or in threading 
the alleys and courts of the “‘ Five Points,” the St. Giles’ of New York, and mounting the 
ricketty stairs of their negro crowded lodging rooms, or in investigating and denouncing the high 
treason nightly perpetrated against humanity in the dungeons of the city watch-house—“ a 
place unsurpassed in all the vice, neglect, and devilry, of the worst old town in Europe.” The 
unsparing but merited censure passed upon the miserable system of the solitary prison at 
Philadelphia, does honour to the countryman of Howard, and we would willingly subscribe 


towards the presentation to him of a painting of the closing scene of the following exquisite 
picture. 


On the fourth night after leaving Louisville, we reached St. Louis, and here I witnessed the conclusion of an 
incident, trifling enough in itself but very pleasant to see, which had interested me during the journey. 

There was a little woman on board, with a little baby ; and both little woman and little child were cheerful, 
good-looking, bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little woman had been passing a long time with her sick mother in 
New York, and had left her home in St. Louis, in that condition in which ladies who truly love their lords desire to 
be. The baby was born in her mother’s house; and she had not seen her husband (to whom she was now returning), 
for twelve months: having left him a month or two after their marriage. 

Well, to be sure there never was a little woman so full of hope, and tenderness, and love, and anxiety, as this 
little woman was: and all day long she wondered whether ‘‘ He ” would be at the wharf; and whether “ He” had 
got her letter; and whether, if she sent the baby ashore by somebody else, “ He” would know it, meeting it in the 
street: which, seeing that he had never set eyes upon it in his life, was not very likely in the abstract, but was probable 
enough, to the young mother. She was such an artless little creature; and was in such a sunny, beaming, hopeful 
state; and let out all this matter clinging close about her heart, so freely; that all the other lady passengers entered 
into the spirit of it as much as she; and the captain (who heard all about it from his wife), was wondrous sly, I 
proinise you: inquiring, every time we met at table, as in forgetfulness, whether she expected anybody to meet her at 
St. Louis, and whether she would want to go ashore the night we reached it (but he supposed she wouldn't), and 
cutting many other dry jokes of that nature. There was one little weazen, dried-apple-faced old woman, who took 
occasion to doubt the constancy of husbands in such circumstances of bereavement; and there was a lady (with a lap 
dog) old enough to moralize on the lightness of human affections, and yet not so old that she could help nursing the 
baby, now and then, or laughing with the rest, when the little woman called it by its father’s name, and asked it all 
manner of fantastic questions concerning him in the joy of her heart. 

It was something of a blow to the little woman, that when we were within twenty miles of our destination, it 
became clearly necessary to put this baby to bed. But she got over it with the same good humour ; tied a handker- 
chief round her head ; and came out into the little gallery with the rest. Then, such an oracle as she became in 
reference to the localities ! and such facetiousness as was hong oor by the married ladies! and such sympathy as was 
shown by the single ones ! and such peals of laughter as the little woman herself (who would just as soon have cried) 
greeted every jest with ! 

At last, there were the lights of St. Louis, and here was the wharf, and those were the steps: and the little woman 
covering her face with her hands, and laughing (or seeming to laugh) more than ever, ran into her own cabin, and 
shut herself up. I have no doubt that in the charming inconsistency of such excitement, she stopped her ears, lest 
she should hear “ Him” asking for her: but I did not see her do it. 

Then, a great crowd of people rushed on board, though the boat was not yet made fast, but was wandering about, 
among the ph es boats, to find a landing place: and everybody looked for the husband: and nobody saw him: when, 
in the midst of us all—Heaven knows how she ever got there—there was the little woman clinging with both arms 
tight ronnd the neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy young fellow! and in a moment afterwards, there she was again, 
actually clapping her little hands for joy, as she dragged him through the small door of her cabin, to look at the baby 


as he lay asleep ! 

Turn we from this happy trio on board the Louisville packet-boat to the group presented on 
the Negro car on the Fredericksburgh Railroad. 

In the negro car belonging to the train in which we made this journey, were a mother and her children who had 
just been purchased; the husband and father being left behind with their old owner. The children cried the whole 
way, and the mother was misery’s picture. The champion of Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, who had 
bought them, rode in the same train; and, every time we stopped, got down to see that they were safe. The black in 
Sinbad’s Travels with one eye in the middle of his forehead which shone like a burning coal, was nature’s aristocrat 
compared with this white gentleman. 

Does not every man worthy of the name participate in the mingled indignation and pity ex- 
pressed in this brief sketch? We will not sicken our readers with the horrible details extracted 
by Mr. Dickens from the papers published in the Slave States during his stay—and enumerated 
in the chapter he has devoted to Slavery 2? Can any sane man doubt that that evil alone, unless 
speedily renounced, will entail upon American society the most terrific retribution; nay, is it 
not at this moment the accursed thing which poisons the very springs of national prosperity, by 
destroying national virtue? Nor are we unexposed to the deadly contagion—after a long string 
of advertisements of runaway slaves, marked with every species of gash and mutilation, and 
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every day notices of the fearful tragedies enacted amongst each other by their masters, Mr. Dickens 
thus concludes :— 


Now, I appeal to every human mind, imbued with the commonest of common sense, and the commonest of common 
humanity ; to all dispassionate, reasoning creatures, of any shade of opinion; and ask, with these revolting evidences of the 
state of society which exists in and about the slave districts of America before them, can they have a doubt of the real 
condition of the slave, or can they fora moment make a compromise between the institution, or any of its flagrant fearful 
features, and their own just consciences? Will they say of any tale of cruelty and horror, however aggravated in degree, 
that it is improbable, when they can turn to the public prints, and, running, read such signs as these, laid before them by 
the men who rule the slaves : in their own acts and under their own hands? 

Do we not know that the worst deformity and ugliness of slavery are at once the cause and the effect of the reckless 
licence taken by these freeborn outlaws? Do we not know that the man who has been born and bred among its wrongs ; 
who has seen in his childhood husbands obliged at the wurd of command to flog their wives; women, indecently pelled 
to hold up their own garments that men might lay the heavier stripes upon their legs, driven and harried by brutal overseers 
in their time of travail, and becoming mothers on the field of toil, under the very lash itself; who has read in youth, and 
seen his virgin sisters read, descriptions of runaway men and women, and their disfigured persons, which could not be 
published elsewhere, of so much stock upon a farm, or at a show of beasts ;—do we not know that that man, whenever his 
wrath is kindled up, will be a brutal savage? Do we not know that as he is a coward in his domesiic life, stalking among 
his shrinking men and women slaves armed with his heavy whip, so he will be a coward out of dvors, and carrying cowards’ 
weapons hidden in his breast will shuot men down and stab them when he quarrels? And if vur reason did not teach us 
this and much beyond ; if we were such idiots as to close our eyes to that fine mode of training which rears up such men; 
should we not know that they who among their equals sta’) and pistol in the legislative halls, and in the counting house, and 
on the market-place, and in all the elsewhere peaceful pursuits of life, must be to their dependants, even though they were 
free servants, so many merciless and unrelenting tyrants? 

What! shall we declaim against the ignorant peasantry of Ireland, and mince the matter when these American task- 
masters are in question? Shall we cry shame on the brutality of those who hamstring cattle: and spare the lights of 
Freedom upon earth who notch the ears of men and women, cut pleasant posies in the shrinking flesh, learn to write with 
pens of red-hot iron on the human face, rack their poetic fancies for liveries of mutilation which their slaves shall wear for 
life and carry to the grave, break living limbs as did the soldiery who mocked and slew the Saviour of ihe world, and set 
defenceless creatures up for targets! Shall we whimper over legends of the tortures practised on each other by the Pagan 
Indians, and smile upon the cruelties of Christian men! Shall we, so long as these things last, exnlt above the scattered 
remnants of that stately race, and triumph in the white enjoyment of their broad possessions? Rather, for me, restore the 
forest and the Indian village ; in lieu of stars and stripes, let some poor feather flutter in the breeze; replace the streets 
and squares by wigwams; and though the death-song of a hundred haughty warriors fill the air, it would be music to the 
shriek of one unhappy slave. 

On one theme, which is commonly before our eyes, and in respect of which our national character is changing fast, let 
the plain Truth be spoken, and let us not, like dastards, beat about the bush by hinting at the Spaniard and the fierce 
Italian. When knives are drawn by Englishmen in conflict let it be said and known: “ We owe this change to Republican 
Slavery. These are the weapous of Freed With suarp points and edges such as these, Liberty in America doth hew 
and hack her slaves; or, failing that pursuit, her sons devote them to a better use, and turn them on each other. 


Mr. Dickens does not venture upon the serious question how this disordered and corrupt 
state of society is to be restored to health. The boldest denunciations of iis turpitude, or of its 
danger, will irritate but cannot reform; foreign interference will be fiercely resisted, even if it 
could be brought to bear upon the monstrous evils which riot, with rampant and destructive 
fury, through the Southern States; and we confess that the very hopelessness of remedy forms 
the most discouraging trait of the dreadful picture. To pure, heavenly Christianity alone can 
we look for help; and even this has not escaped the loathsome slime of slavery, for slave- 
holders are called Christian men, deacons, and ministers. Oh! shame, where is thy blush? 
Yet never has Christianity been fairly arrayed against slavery, without ultimately setting her 
foot upon the neck of her hideous foe; and despite the barbarous laws and usages of the slave- 
holding States, its influence will yet either subdue the lordly master to its sacred and equal 
laws, or elevate the slave to his natural rights and dignities. Entertaining these views, we 
regret, that for the sake of a few merely passing witticisms, which have much more of sound 
than sense, Mr. Dickens should have indulged in any thing like a sneer on what appears to 
him undue earnestness in ministers or professors of religion, in a country whose inhabitants are 
by nature and habit ardently enthusiastic. We are quite willing, however, to believe that the 
originals of his sketches are only the solitary excrescences of a large and influential class 
common to communities nearer home, and willingly turn to a few other graphic delineations of 
character peculiar to ‘ brother Jonathan,” and highly illustrative of his notions of liberty, which 
may be summarily defined as a licence for every man to do what he likes to his neighbour. 
And foremost of these stands the disgusting privilege of disfiguring their neighbours’ Turkey 
carpets, marble chimney-pieces, polished grates, and other household elegances, by saliva ejec- 
tions generated in the delicate habit of chewing the Virginia weed—a habit to which, despite 
the lashings of European reproach, American gentlemen appear to be incorrigibly addicted, 
doubtless, merely for the purpose of asserting their boasted independence of restraint. 


As Washington may be called the head quarters of tobacco-tinctured saliva, the time is come when I must confess, 
without any disguise, that the prevalence of those two odious practices of chewing and expectorating began about this 
time to be anything but agreeable, and soon became most offensive and sickening. In all the public places of America, 
this filthy custom is recognised. In the courts of law, the judge has his spittoou, the crier his, the witness his, and the 
prisoner his; while the jury and spectators are provided fur, as so many men who in the course of nature must desire to 
spit incessantly. In‘ the hospitals, the students of medicine are requested, by notices upon the wall, to eject their tobacco 
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juice into the boxes provided for that purpose, and not to discolour the stairs. In public buildings, visitors are implored, 
through the same agency, to squirt the essence of their quids, or “plugs,” as I have heard them called by gentlemen 
learned in this kind of sweetmeat, into the national spittoons, and not about the bases of the marble columns. But in 
some parts, this custom is inseparably mixed up with every meal and morning call, and with all the transactions of social 
life. The stranger, who follows in the track I took myself, will find it in its full bloom and glory, luxuriant in all its 
alarming recklessness, at Washington. Aud let him not persuade lisself (as I once did, to my shame), that previous 
tourists have exagzerated its extent. The thing itself is an exaggeration of nastiness, which cannot be outdone. 

On board this steamboat, there were two young gentlemen, with shirt-collars reversed as usual, and armed with very 
big walking-sticks ; who plauted two seats in the middle of the deck, at a distance of some four paces apart; took out 
their tobacco-boxes, and sat down opposite each other, to chew. In less than a quarter of an hour's time, these hopeful 
youths had shed about them on the clean boards, a copious shower of yellow rain ; clearing by that means a kind of magic 
circle, within whose limits no intruders dared to come, and which they never failed to retresh and refresh before a spot was 
dry. This being before breakfast, rather disposed me, I confess, to nausea; but looking attentively at one of the expec- 
toraters; I plainly saw that he was young in chewing, and felt inwardly uneasy, himself. A glow of delight came over 
me at this discovery; and as I marked his face turn paler and paler, and saw the ball of tobacco in his left cheek, quiver 
with his suppressed agony, while yet he spat, and chewed, and spat again, in emulation of his older friend, I could have 
fallen on his neck and implored him to go on for hours. 


This “‘ exaggeration of nastiness,” is, however, mitigated by the consideration that the whole 
community adopt it in their self-defence; but the man, whom the majority of his countrymen 
delight to honour, by elevating to the head of their executive government, seems specially set 
up as a mark for the display of the national independence. Take Mr. Dickens’ “ Notes” of his 
first visit to the President’s house. 


We entered a large hall, and having twice or thrice rung a bell which nobody answered, walked without further 
ceremony through the rooms on the ground floor, as divers other gentlemen (mostly with their hats on, and their 
hands in their pockets) were doing very leisurely. Some of these had ladies with them, to whom they were showing 
the premises; others were lounging on the chairs and sofas; others, in a perfect state of exhaustion from listlessness, 
were yawning drearily. The greater portion of this assemblage were rather asserting their supremacy than doing 
anything else, as they had no particular business there, that anybody knew of. A few were closely eyeing the 
moveables, as if to make quite sure that the President (who was far from popular) had not made away with any of 
the furniture, or sold the fixtures for his private benefit. 

After glancing at these loungers; who were scattered over a pretty drawing-room, opening upon a terrace which 
commanded a beautiful prospect of the river and the adjacent country; and who were sauntering too, about a larger 
state room called the Eastern Drawing-room; we went up stairs into another chamber, where were certain visitors, 
waiting for audiences. At sight of my conductor, a black in plain clothes and yellow slippers, who was gliding nois- 
lessly about, and whispering messages in the ears of the more impatient, made a sign of recognition, and glided off 
to announce him. 

We had previously looked into another chamber fitted all round with a great bare wooden desk or counter, 
whereon lay files of newspapers, to which sundry gentlemen were referring. But there were no such means of 
beguiling the time in this apartment, which was as unpromising and tiresome as any waiting room in one of our 
public establishments, or any physician’s dining-room during his hours of consultation at home. 

There were some fifteen or twenty persons in the room. One, a tall, wiry old man, from the west; sunburnt 
and swarthy; with a brown-white hat on his knees, and a giant umbrella resting between his legs; who sat bolt up- 
right in his chair, frowning steadily at the carpet, and twitching the hard lines about his mouth, as if he had made 
up his mind “ to fix” the President on what he had to say, and wouldn't bait him a grain. Another, a Kentucky 
farmer, six-feet-six in height, with his hat on, and his hands under his coat-tails, who leaned against the wall and 
kicked the floor with his heel, as though he had Time’s head under his shoe, and were literally “killing” him. A 
third, an oval-faced, bilious-looking man, with sleek black hair cropped close, and whiskers and beard shaved down 
to blue dots, who svcked the head of a thick stick, and from time to time took it out of his mouth, to see how it 
was getting on. A fourth did nothing but whistle. A fifth did nothing but spit. And indeed all these gentlemen 
were so very persevering and energetic in this latter particular, and bestowed their favours so abundantly upon the 
carpet, that I take it for granted the Presidential housemaids have high wages, or, to speak more genteely, an ample 
amount of “compensation :” which is the American word for salary, in the case of all public servants. 


Again we have their independence of their respective trades or occupations, which would be 
simply ridiculous, did they not trench upon the common principles of honesty, which impera- 
tively require that when one man pays another for a given service, the receiver of the wages shall 
render it to the best of his ability. The nice distinction between ‘‘ helps” and servants is well 
known, but this feature is not confined to household “ assistants” alone, as the following 


instances will prove. Referring to the half-drunken loafers loitering about stage-coach inns, 
Mr. Dickens observes :— 


The landlord is usually among them, and seems, of all the party, to be the least connected with the business of 
the house. Indeed he is with reference to the tavern, what the driver is in relation to the coach and passengers: 
whatever happens in his sphere of action, he is quite indifferent, and perfectly easy in his mind. The frequent chan 
of coachmen works no change or variety in the coachman’s character. He is always dirty, sullen, and taciturn. 77 
he be capable of smartness of any kind, moral or ig he has a faculty of concealing it which is truly marvellous, 
He never speaks to you as you sit beside him on the box, and if you speak to him, he answers, (if at all) in monosylla. 
bles. He points out nothing on the road, and seldom looks at anything: being, to all appearance, thoroughly weary 
of it, and of existence generally. As to doing the honours of his coach, his business, as I have said, is with the horses. 
The coach follows because it is attached to them and goes on wheels ; not because you are in it. Sometimes, towards 
the end of a long stage, he suddenly breaks out into a discordant fragment of an election song, but his face never 
sings along with him: it is only his voice, and not often that. 

He always chews and always spits, and never encumbers himself with a pocket handkerchief. The consequences 
to the box passenger, especially when the wind blows towards him, are not agreeable. 


The assertion of national superiority is a national weakness everywhere; but, France perhaps 
excepted, it is nowhere more ludicrously displayed than among these descendants of the 
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Pilgrim fathers ; nor can a more effective method be adopted to secure their favour than a hearty 
abuse of the old country. 


After calling at one or two flat places, with low dams stretching out into the lake, whereon were stumpy light- 
houses, like windmills without sails, the whole looking like a Dutch vignette, we came at midnight to Cleaveland, 
where we lay all night, and until nine o’clock next morning. I entertained quite a curiosity in reference to this 
place, from having seen at Sandusky a specimen of its literature in the shape of a newspaper, which was very strung 
indeed upon the subject of Lord Ashburton’s recent arrival at Washington, to adjust the points in dispute between 
the United States Government and Great Britain : informing its readers that as America kad “ whipped” England 
in her infancy, and whipped her again in her youth, so it was clearly necessary that she must whip her once again in 
her maturity; and pledging its credit to all true Americans, that if Mr. Webster did his duty in the approaching 
negociations, and sent the English Lord home again in double quick time, they should, within two years, “sing 
Yankee Doodle in Hyde Park, and Hail Columbia in the scarlet courts of Westmiuster !” I found it a pretty town, 
and had the satisfaction of beholding the outside of the office of the journal from which I have just quoted. I did 
not enjoy the delight of seeing the wit who indited the paragraphs in question, but I have no doubt he is a prodigious 
man in his way, and held in high repute by a select circle. 


Sojourning in the Looking-glass Prairie, Mr. Dickens accidentally meets a Doctor Crocus, a 
professor of the peaceful art of healing, from the Land of Cakes, and something cf a phrenologist 
in his own estimation. After introduction, the following conversation occurs :— 

Do you think of soon returning to the old country, Sir?” says I. 

Doctor Crocus makes no verbal answer, but gives me an imploring look, which says so plainly ‘ Will you ask me 
that again, a little louder, if you please ? that I repeat the question. 

“ Think of soon returning to the old country, Sir?’’ repeats the Doctor. 

“To the old country, Sir,” I rejoin. 

= Crocus looks round upon the crowd to observe the effect he produces, rubs his hands, and says, in a 
very loud voice : 

“ Not yet awhile, Sir, not yet. You won't catch me at that just yet, Sir. Iam a little too fond of freedom for 
that, Sir. Haha! It’s not so easy for a man to tear himself from a free country such as this is, Sir. Haha! No 
no! Haha! None of that, till one’s obliged to doit, Sir. No, no!” 

As Doctor Crocus — these latter words, he shakes his head, knowingly, and laughs again. Many of the by- 
standers shake their heads in concert with the doctor, and laugh too, and look at each other as much as to say, 
“ A pretty bright and first-rate sort of chap is Crocus !” and unless I am very much mistaken, a good many people 
— . e lecture that night, who never thought about phrenology, or about Doctor Crocus either, in Ai their 

ves ore. 

The length to which these remarks have extended preclude our notice of the author’s striking 
description of the magnificent Falls of Niagara; his touching delineation of the strong, ever- 
during, and self-denying affection of a band of English emigrants whom he met on their way 
to Canada, and his powerful appeal on behalf of the numerous victims of Emigration Agents 
and Companies, for which, and rolls of other notes of equal value, we must refer our readers to 
the work itself, satisfied that they will rise from its perusal, with a more vivid, practical appre- 
hension of American manners, institutions, and scenery, than they previously possessed 
through the medium of any other work on the same subject ; and that, from beginning to end, 
they will hardly be able to divest themselves of the agreeable fancy that they are fellow-travellers 
with the writer, admitted to his frank and friendly confidence, and enlivened by his never-failing 
cheerfulness. We reluctantly part with his pleasant company, on his homeward voyage, in the 
anticipation that, in his promised work on English Life and Manners, we shall renew our ac- 
quaintance with a valued friend, whose relish for all that is excellent in Old England will have 
received a keener zest by his temporary absence from her shores; and that, in his future efforts, 
he will not forget his higher vocation, as one of her gifted sons and citizens, to wield his power- 
ful pen for the correction of the follies and vices of her degenerate sons. 


THE SNOW STORM. 


A SIMPLE STORY. 
BY GEORGE E. SARGENT, ESQ. (G. E. 8.) 


“ The only son of his mother; and she was a widow.” 


Martin Ray and his mother lived in a lonely cottage on Blackstone Flat—so lonely, indeed, 
that many days often passed without their seeing a human being besides themselves. The 
nearest house to theirs, and the only one on the flat—which was a large track of almost un- 
cultivated moor-land—was half a mile distant, and inhabited by a young shepherd and his 
wife, who lived there for the convenience of tending a flock of sheep belonging to the proprietor 
of the Flat, and who thus enjoyed the only profit that the bleak and barren moor could be brought 
to yield. But lonely as was the place, Martin Ray and his mother were not lonely. No one 
who chanced to be passing over the desolate moor, but would have chosen to stop for a minute 
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to ask a trifling question of the cheerful widow—for she was a widow—who might be seen— 
supposing it to be the afternoon of a summer’s day—sitting at her wheel, or her needlework, at 
the little cottage door; or to gaze with pleasure on the fine open-faced, curly-headed boy that sat 
by her side reading, or playing with a little brown terrier; or, as thecase might be, digging with 
might and main the strip of garden ground that separated the cottage from the moor, and that, 
spite of its sterility, was made to yield an abundant crop of vegetables for their scanty con- 
sumption, and looked like an oasis in the desert around. More than one traveller, whom 
chance rather than business, had taken that way, had solicited the guidance of the little Martin |: 
to the edge of the moor, or to the nearest bye-road, that he might indulge his curiosity and, at 
the same time, his benevolence; the former, by inducing the boy to talk of his mother and 
himself; the latter, by offering a small gratuity for the service rendered. - 

Yes, she was a poor widow. The stroke that had taken from the young wife and infant child, 
a kind husband and fond father, had deprived them, too, of their only earthly stay ; and removed 
them from their comfortable farm at B , to a lonely cottage on Blackstone Flat. ‘“ But,” 
said Ellen Ray, when, many years afterwards, she was led to speak of her trials,—‘‘ But I 
have never been forsaken; I have never known what want means. He has promised to be a 
father to the fatherless, and a husband to the widow, and I have found it so. Lonesome!” 
she continued ; ‘‘ Oh, no, I never feel lonesome; I have got my Bible and my boy, and always 
plenty of work coming in. It would be a shame to feel lonesome.’’ And lonesome she was not. 
Many a cottage—ay, many a mansion—might have been searched, for miles round, and 
searched in vain, for a happier heart than Ellen Ray’s. 

At the time the incident which I am about to relate, occurred, Martin Ray was ten years 
old. It was winter, and a cold north west wind cut keenly across the wide unenclosed Flat. It 
was on the morning of a Sabbath day, and Ellen Ray had more than once opened her cottage 
door, and looked carefully in the direction whence the wind proceeded, and then, as she drew 
back, closed it with a feeling of thankfulness, that she and her little Martin had a warm fire- 
side to cheer them, amidst the dreariness of the outward scene. She had looked out a third 
time, when Martin made his appearance from the room above, warmly equipped, as it appeared, 
for some distant expedition ; for a rough great-coat was buttoned up to his chin, under which 
were tied the flaps of a furry cap, so as to protect his ears and face to the greatest possible 
extent. He was drawing on his thick worsted gloves as he entered the kitchen. 

‘Well, Martin,” said his mother, rather anxiously, however, “‘I think it is right you should 
go; but I am afraid there is a storm coming on.” 

‘Oh, mother,” interrupted Martin, “I don’t care for a little wetting; besides my great-coat 
will keep out all the rain.” 

“Yes, but your boots won’t keep out much, Martin.” And she looked sorrowfully at the 
well patched, but well worn pair that encased his feet.—‘‘ Well, after all, I think you ought to 
go; so here is your dinner,”—and she reached a little basket that hung from the ceiling—* and 
here are the gloves that I have knit for the minister; give my respects to him, and tell him I 
hope he’ll be pleased to accept them, and that they’ll keep his hands warm through the cold 
weather. And say that I should have been at meeting, only that I haven’t quite got over my 
poorliness, and that I am almost afraid to venture so far while the weather is so sharp. And, 
Martin, you'll make haste home as soon as the afternoon service is over; for it soon gets dark 
these short days.” 

These various messages, accompanied by an affectionate farewell, having been given and 
received, the little fellow strode sturdily across the cheerless waste; and the mother, after 
watching his progress for awhile, returned to her fireside, and reaching an old volume from her 
scantily furnished book-shelf, was soon immersed in its contents. 

The meeting-house towards which Martin Ray was bending his steps, was situated in a small 
hamlet, about five miles from that part of Blackstone Flat on which the widow’s house was 
built. It was a venerable old building, and larger than might have been expected from the 
scantily populated locality. It had been raised in times of persecution, when the “ Five Mile 
Act” was in active operation, and which prohibited the meeting together of schismatics—as they 
were called—in any conventicle within five miles of a corporate town. Hither, in former times, 
the despised but unsubdued old dissenters used to congregate from the neighbouring towns— 
of which there were several just without the prescribed distance,—and when the necessity for 
these lengthened Sabbath day’s journeys had ceased, their descendants, attached to the old build- 
ing that had sheltered their pious ancestors from the strong arm of the law, and been to them as 
ra.tabernacle in the wilderness, still kept up the custom that altered times had rendered unneces- 
sary. It was a pleasant sight—I should rather say it is—to any but a very bigoted churchman, 
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to stand on the rising ground that overlooks the old meeting-house at E——, and see, on a fine 
Sabbath morning, the crowds of well-dressed country people flocking from every point of the 
compass, towards the time honoured sanctuary ; and to notice the variety of equipages put into 
requisition by the more distant worshippers, from the humble farmer’s open cart, drawn by the 
rough uncombed and untrimmed heavy draught-horse, to the gay chariot and pair, and drab 
liveries, of the richer country or country town squire. 

On the day of which I am writing, however, this animating scene was wanting. Before the 
time for service had commenced, a cold drizzling rain had set in ; and instead of the numerous 
congregation of brighter days, a dreary array of empty pews, with here and there a soli 
occupant, presented itself to the view of the venerable minister, as he ascended the pulpit to 
commence the accustomed devotions. The kind old man looked round on his diminished flock, 
and perhaps a sigh escaped him at the recollection that once these gospel privileges would have 
been too highly valued to be lightly laid aside for a passing shower. But if it were so, the sigh 
was checked when his eye fell upon the slight form of little Martin, who had just entered the 
meeting-house, and was silently divesting himself of his dripping cap and coat, preparatory. to 
taking his accustomed seat near the door. ‘‘ Poor orphan,” thought he, ‘‘ who knows but this 
may be the birth-day of his soul !” 

And when, after the morning service, the gentle little fellow delivered his mother’s present, 
and his mother’s message, the good man was moved almost to tears. ‘‘’ lis the widow’s mite,” 
he said, “and the widow’s mite was never disregarded, and never will be. But you must not 
stay in the cold meeting-house to eat your dinner to day ; you must come with me, and get a 
good warm before the afternoon time, and dry your coat ready to go home in; and I want to 
talk to you a little, my boy.” 

And proud was Martin to go to the minister’s house, and sit at the minister’s table, and warm 
himself by the minister’s fire ; and more glad than all was he to go into the minister's study, 
and tell him of his hopes, and fears, and doubts, and sorrows, and pleasures; and lightened was 
his little heart to be assured that the word of the blessed Saviour was for him—* Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

The shades of evening were rapidly closing in, and the mother once and again had opened 
the cottage door, and strained her sight through the fast falling snow, in expectation of her son’s 
return. But she looked in vain, for so thickly was the air filled with the large descending 


' flakes, that her view was limited to a few yards, at most, from the door. 


‘‘Oh dear, this is sad weather for the poor boy to be out in, alone,” said the now disquieted 
mother, to herself, as she instinctively piled fresh fuel upon the hearth, ready to warm his be- 
numbed limbs at his return. 

It was sad weather for a solitary wanderer—far more so, even, than the poor widow imagined. 
As she had, through the day, been busied in her little domestic avocations, or reading her 
favourite volume by her cheerful fireside, she had, indeed, been conscious that the gloom of the 
morning had broken into a small drizzling mist; and that the mist had changed into a steady 
fall of snow, which had continued without intermission, and faster and faster, since it commenced; 
but she had not noticed how rapidly the moor around had been covered with its wintry robe ; 
and how thickly it lay in its dazzling purity, while every minute, another and another layer 
had been added to the still increasing bulk; and she had not imagined it, as interposing any 
serious obstacle to a bewildered wayfarer in his attempt to traverse the trackless waste. Still, 
however, she felt an uneasy sensation coming over her, as minute after minute passed by, and 
her son still exposed to the cold and discomfort of the storm. 

An hour had passed heavily since the mother had last looked, or tried to look, across the Flat 
for her returning boy; she had stirred and restirred the fire; she had put on the kettle of cold 
water, and now it boiled; she had lit her candle, and now it was one fourth burned away; she 
had tried to read, but her mind wandered to the snow-covered moor. ‘Sure he must be near 
home now,” she thought, and she once more opened her door. The candle was in her hand, 
and she all at once was left in darkness. A sharp frosty blast had extinguished the light, and 
at the same time, half covered her with large flakes of the driven snow. ‘‘ Oh, this is terrible,” 
she exclaimed, “‘ to think of poor Martin being out in such weather as this—and so dark too.” 
And then the thought first came to her, that he might not be able to find his way. She hastily 
shut the door again, and with almost frantic eagerness re-lighted her candle—and then another 
—and another—and placed them on the sill of her casement window. Such an illumination 
the cottage walls perhaps had never before known—three candles burning at once! 

Again, she approached the door, and opening it more carefully than before, succeeded in placing 
herself on the outside of her cottage, and closing the door behind her, without disturbing the 
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flickering lights. She did not feel the chilling cold, nor the falling snow. What mother cares for 
cold or snow, when the safety of an only child appears to be endangered—and that mother a 
widow? This mother did not; but rapidly passing through her little garden enclosure, she 
placed her foot on the moor beyond it. And now she discovered how active had been the 
elements. The low fence of her garden had prevented much accumulation within; but the 
first step beyond, sank deep into the yielding mass. “It is drifted here,” she thought, “it can’t 
be so deep all over the Flat;” but every succeeding footstep sank deeper still. At about a dozen 
yards from her enclosure she stopped, and, placing her hands so as to screen her eyes, she tried 
to pierce the surrounding gloom. But in vain; nothing was visible but a hazy chaos above, 
and a dimly discerned circle a few feet around her. She turned to see what effect her triple 
beacon produced at that distance ; but her cottage and it were alike invisible. This was fearful; 
she felt her utter helplessness, and traced, with difficulty, her way back again, by the marks 
of her footsteps in the snow; but not before she had again and again shouted the name of her 
son in the hope of her voice reaching his ear; but all was silent. ‘I have but one resource 
left,” she thought, as she again entered her cottage —* and that cannot fail me,”—and she poured 
out broken petitions—but not the less heard by Him to whom they were addressed—for the 
safety of her beloved son. 

Another half hour, and her tremulous watchings were disturbed by a distant call. Once 
more she stood on the threshold of her cottage, and bent forward in the direction whence 
it had appeared to proceed. It was repeated and answered, and presently a dim light was 
visible through the gloom. She rushed forward—alas! it was not her boy; but her neighbour, 
the shepherd, with a lantern in his hand. 

‘* Blessings on you, dame, for your light,” was his first salutation, ‘‘ though I had nigh upon 
run agin your house, before I saw it. I never knew such a night as this before any how.” 

“Is it so very bad?” tremblingly asked the poor widow—* You havn’t seen my poor boy, 
have you, shepherd?” 

“What!” said the man—“ you don’t say that little Martin’s out, such a night as this?” 

“* He went to meeting this morning, and isn’t come home yet.” 

‘Mercy on him then, poor little fellow!’ muttered the shepherd.—‘* Why, dame,” he con- 
tinued, ‘ he’ll never find his way home, if he’s out alone. Why, I was lost myself when I 
run agin you here, and thought I was a mile t’other way.” 

Ellen turned deadly pale. 

‘* But, cheer up, dame, most like he stopped somewhere on the road; I should say they kept 
him at E——, when they saw what a day it turned out.” 

Ellen shook her head despairingly. 

“Why, I wouldn’t,” continued the shepherd, “ have turned out such a night as this no how ; 
only one of my sheep, poor thing, was a-missing when I housed the flock; and I’ve bee 
hunting after it these two hours, but can’t find it nowhere.” 

“And to think of poor Martin being out in it, shepherd,” sobbed the poor woman. 

The shepherd felt the appeal ; ‘‘ You're right, dame, you’re right; a Christian’s worth more than 
a sheep, anyhow ; setting aside that it’s your Martin ; and I'll go and find him if I can, dame.” 

‘Bless you, for your kindness, shepherd; I’ll go with you.” 

“You, dame ?” expostulated the shepherd ; but she would not be denied. 

“‘Where’s Rover ?” asked the shepherd, as they were about to close the door behind them. 

“ Asleep by the fire, poor fellow.” 

“ Then let’s have him with us; he may do more good than the two of us besides.” 

Thus escorted, the afflicted mother, and her good natured companion, cautiously and pain- 
fully traversed the moor to a considerable distance, in the direction of E——, as near as they 
could guess—for the still falling snow almost blinded them, as well as covered or shut out all 
the usual landmarks; and when compelled to pause for a moment to recover,strength, the shep- 
herd filled the air with his loud and animated shouts ; but still without success. 

After spending nearly two hours in this vain search, and as they were endeavouring—dispi- 
rited and hopeless—to retrace their fast disappearing footmarks, they were roused by the loud 
barking of the dog, at a little distance from them. 

‘It is he!” exclaimed the mother, and darted forward into the mist ; ‘‘ Martin, my boby—my 
poor boy—where are you? Oh, mercy! he is laying on the cold snow.” 

There was, indeed, a dingy white form stretched apparently senseless there; the little dog 
standing by, and, having called attention to it by his barking, was now endeavouring to arouse 
it by caresses. 


“* Poor thing,” said the shepherd, stooping down—“ but this is not our Martin, dame; it is 
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my poor stray sheep,” and he threw it over his shoulder, while the feeble struggle, which shewed 
that life still remained, told powerfully of the state of weakness to which its exposure had 
reduced it. 

‘“‘ Well, dame,” continued the kind hearted man, ‘I can’t see that we can do any more good. 
If we could [ would search all night; but I can’t but hope the poor boy has found shelter 
somewhere, and will come home in the morning.” 

It was, indeed, too evident that the task was a hopeless one, and, having with difficulty found 
their way back to the cottage, the shepherd went homeward, promising to call as soon as it 
was light in the morning, and, if necessary, recommence the search. 

The poor widowed mother was thus left alone in her sorrow; but a gleam of hope had beamed 
upon her soul.—‘* Why,” thought she, ‘‘ should I despair of my son ? did not Providence direct 
us to that poor dying sheep? And was not that as much as to say—‘ I will take care of your 
boy?’ Yes!—not a hair of his head can fall to the ground without my Father’s permission.” 

With this consolation, then, we will leave her, to follow the track of litthe Martin. 

When the afternoon congregation at KE separated, the little boy, in obedience to his 
mother’s injunction, hastily slipped on his coat, and tying his cap under his chin as he passed 
through the meeting-house yard, prepared manfully to face the storm. The first mile of his 
walk, lay along the public road; this he accomplished without much difficulty, though the snow 
there was, in many places, more than knee deep. But the hedge by the road side served as a 
screen from the wind, and prevented the accumulation of drifts. But he soon had to leave this 
friendly shelter behind him, and to strike across the fields, through which a rude footpath con- 
ducted to the edge of the flat, at about two miles distance from his mother’s cottage. He paused 
at the stile that led into the fields, to take breath, and to brace himself for more strenuous exer- 
tions than had yet been called forth. It was a cheerless prospect that lay before him—the 
pathway hidden far beneath the surface of the snow—the evening rapidly gathering in—and the 
pitiless storm driving full in his face. But though the way was long, and the prospect dis- 
heartening, his heart was happy within him. He felt a new life in his soul. The burden of 
his conscience—to borrow from John Bunyan—had fallen at the foot of the cross ; and, like the 
pilgrim, he went on his way rejoicing. 

Guided by the well-known hedgerows that yet appeared above the surface of the snow, like 
rocks lifting their crests above the waves, little Martin, at length, and after thrice having to 
retrace his course, arrived at the borders of the Flat. Here he must leave behind all visible 
assistances. It had taken him nearly two hours to advance thus far, and night had now set in, 
He was dreadfully fatigued, too, with the difficulties of the way ; but still he kept on cheerily, 
and commending himself to the protection of his newly-found, invisible but Almighty Friend, 
and with thoughts of his mother and his home, he pressed onward through the Flat. 

One hour—two hours—thus passed away; but still his resting place was unattained. Poor 
child! the trembling tear drops mingled with the cold flakes that beat thick upon his pallid 
cheeks; and the cold shiver of despair convulsed his lips, as he sat down upon a hardened 
drift to rest his wearied limbs. He soon rose again upon his legs, for he felt them already 
benumbed by the temporary inaction, and was conscious of the approaches of that sickening 
drowsiness that he had heard had proved fatal to many a poor snow-bewildered traveller; and 
it was hard to resign himself so soon and so suddenly to death. No, he would make one effort 
more. He tried to run, but beside the depth to which he sank at every step, he found that he 
was not equal to such exertion. And where could he run? or where walk? He had lost all 
idea of his course, and knew not in which direction to turn his farther footsteps. Still, he 
staggered on, as instinct rather than reason guided him, until his progress was all at once arrested 
by a hedge, into which he had nearly fallen before he perceived it. 

Martin knew that the nearest hedge to his mother’s cottage was that which he had, as he 
thought, left behind him—two long miles; and the poor little fellow’s heart sunk within him. 
‘It is of no use to try any more,” he said in the agony of his disappointment; and the warm 
tears gushed fast from his eyes. ‘God help my poor mother, and comfort her; and oh! take 
me to heaven for Jesus’ sake.”—And he laid himself down to die. A few minutes more, and 
the sleep of death would have sealed his eyes for ever; but help was near. He had but just 
sunk upon the snow when he became conscious of a loud sniffing near him, and he raised his 
head to listen. At that moment the cold nose of a dog was thrust into his face, and a low 
growl from the animal immediately followed the salutation. Then, a rough-looking head was 
protruded apparently from a large snow drift, at the foot of which the boy had laid himself; 
and a harsh voice was heard calling the dog away. 


‘“* Help, help,” cried Martin, in the loudest tones he could muster; and at the sound, the man 
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sprang forward, and in another moment held the boy in his arms; in another, he was breathing 
the warm atmosphere of a gipsey’s travelling cart. 

‘Lucky for you that I put up here, young master,” said the man, as he sat little Martin 
down upon a heap of rags by the stove, in which a bright fire was burning. But the poor boy 
had no strength to answer; for the transition from cold to heat was too overpowering for his 
strength: he fainted away. 

‘Get some snow, Jem, and rub him with it,” said a female, who was hushing a child to sleep 
in her arms. ‘“ Poor boy,” she continued, as she laid down her own child to give her attention 
to the stranger—‘‘ you'd like to have had a cold death of it.” 

The application recommended by the woman, was soon effectual in restoring the wanderer to 
himself; and he was soon sleeping, comfortably and safely, on the coarse bed that was hastily 
made up for him. : 

Two days had passed by, and Ellen had heard no tidings of her boy. The shepherd, ac- 
cording to his promise, had started, early on the following day, to the village of E in 
search of him; but he returned after several hours, and declared that the fields beyond the 
Flat were absolutely impassable. The snow had continued falling the whole night, and was 


drifted, in many places, to the depth of ten or twelve feet above the surface of the ground, and 
he had been compelled to return. 


“* Had he seen no footmarks ?” asked the agitated mother. 
“No; the marks that they themselves had left the night before, were covered deeply ere 
the morning.” 


‘God help my poor boy!”’ prayed Ellen; ‘‘ but, shepherd,” she continued, eagerly—* how is 
the poor sheep that we found last night?” 


‘Well enough this morning, dame. I nursed her up a little when I got home; and she’s 
as brisk as any of ’em now.” 

“* And why should I despair about poor Martin,” communed the widow to herself, ‘* sure 
God would take care of him too. I know he can do it; and I believe he wil/—blessed be his 
name—but if He has thought fit to take him,”—and she paused to collect the best energies of 
her mind, and to overcome the rebellious uprisings within—‘‘ But if He has thought fit to take 
him to himself, I will try and say—‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed 
| be the name of the Lord.’” 

Now it was not an easy matter for Ellen Ray to say this, or to think it. Once before in her 
| life, she had been called to the severest trial that, as an affectionate wife, she had thought could 
| be laid upon her; but when the hour arrived, and she, for the last time held the cold clammy 
| hand of her dying husband between her own, she felt that all had been done that human skill 

and kindness could devise; she acknowledged the supreme right of her heavenly Father to take 

away—since it pleased Him—the desire of her eyes; and she felt resigned to His will. Once 
before in her life, she had sat by the cot of her orphan child, and with the full expectation 
that each rapid and fitful pulsation would be the last, had been enabled to say, “‘ Thy will be 
done.” But it seemed harder now. Then, she had expected and prepared for the bereavement ; 
now, it was sudden, unlooked for, and fearful. ‘To think of her tender boy sinking, through 
weariness, in the bitter night air; and finding an unpitying grave in the cold snow wreath—it 
was frightful. ‘‘ Nevertheless—not my will, but Thine be done.” 

It was the evening of the second day; the shepherd had not forsaken his neighbour in her 
distress ; but had made a fresh attempt, and with better success. By avoiding the snow drifts, 
and thus making a circuit of several miles, he had been able, though with considerable difficulty 
and some risk, to reach the village, and he had just returned to report his progress, 

“But I can’t hear anything of the poor boy,” he continued, ‘ further than that the minister 
saw him leave the chapel yard, before he could get to speak to him again; and the woman that 
lives at the half-way house is pretty sure she saw him going across the fields; but it was getting 
dark, and she can’t be certain that t’'was him. But the minister came back with me as far as 
Mr. Hill’s farm, and he’s going to get some men there to look about over the Flat, and different 
places, to see if mayhap they may light on him.” 

“The minister! May God reward him for his kindness to a poor widow—and you too, shep- 
herd; but oh! if he should be found, and brought home stiff and cold—” She stopped, for 
she felt that she was beginning to rebel against her Father’s will, and her Father’s providence. 

“ And now, can I do anything else for you, dame? for J can’t but say that I feel loth to give 
it up while there’s any hope left; and I begin to feel moye uneasy myself about the poor boy.” 

A loud shout from the Flat, interrupted the mournful conference. The shepherd ran to 
the door—the mother turned pale as a corpse, and sank back senseless in her chair. In 
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another minute the arms of her living son were twined round her neck, and his warm tears and 
kisses—more efficacious than all the aromatics of the East combined—soon restored her to 
consciousness. She looked round on the assembled group with a bewildered eye—there was 
the white haired minister, and his rustic attendants; and, a little apart from them stood the 
rough gipsy, attended by his faithful dog—it was hard to say which of them all, seemed more 
affected or better pleased with the scene. But the mother’s eye rested not long on these; 
but clasping her boy to her heart she sobbed in the ecstacy of her gladness, ‘‘ This my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 

A few words will explain the cause of Martin’s lengthened absence. The poor little fellow 
had, in his wanderings of that terrible night, traversed the whole length of the Flat, a distance in 
itself of upwards of six miles, to say nothing of the doublings and windings that he had probably 
made in his perplexing uncertainty. In the morning succeeding his providential rescue, he 
discovered that he was four miles from his home, stiff with his unwonted fatigue, and the way 
rendered impassable by the storm. The gypsies were kind to him; and on the following day 
the man had yielded to his anxiety to return home, and had assisted him on the way, when he 
was met by the minister and his friends. 

It was a beautiful sermon (so I was told) that the kind old man preached in the old meeting- 
house, on the following Sabbath ; and this was his text,—‘ The only son of his mother, and she 


was a widow.” 


DAY-BREAK. 
BY JOHN GIBSON, THE SHERWOOD POET. 


‘Tis break of day! how rich the dewy ground, 
Flush'd by degrees with fair unfolding flowers, 

Stirr’d by the West, whose airy trumpets sound 
Melodious welcome to the morning-hours, 

That beat their dappled wings the wide world round, 
Filling with odorous rains day’s lusty prime, 

And loose the mystic belt, which all night bound 

Life, like a captured bird, in Sleep’s enchanted clime. 


Now, peering through her cloudy veil, young Morn— 
All burning blushes—chides the drowsy Day; 
He, like a hunter to the clanging horn 
Upstarting, drives the starry glooms away : 
The sun mounts high—his beams of fiery gold 
Break the white mists, and to the Western skies 
Stream wide away—through every heavy fold, 
Making the night’s black clouds one mass of gorgeous dyes. 


A glorious picture! all the land with dew 

Glistening, on hedges where the May-buds shine— 
Pearl-carven cups to feast the fiery-crew !— 

*Mongst the red blossoms of the sylvan bine; 
The brown moor sparkles, and the rocky height, 

And valleys dipping down among the trees, 
Whose high tops seem (chequered with blossoms white) 
Green billows fleck’d with foam toss’d in the gusty breeze. 


How the light trembles in each argent boss, 
Pranking the scented grass or broad-blown flower |! 
Ev'n the dead bough, hoary with ancient moss, 
Hath caught a glory in the crystal shower ; 
And in the wood the heavier drops rebound 
From leaf to leaf, or down the branches flow 
Like bells of silver, with soft chiming sound 


Dimpling the murmuring waves that beat the roots below, 


Bolder at morn all sylvan natures seem! 
Here plays the rabbit in the golden furze— 
The red fox splashes in the forest stream— 
Scarcely the deer couch'd in the bracken stirs! 


The ringdove, glancing by, with flapping wings 
Scatters the misty silver all about ; 
And in the oak the ruddy squirrel springs— 
His shrill voice ringing round, like some wild Faunicshout. 


Loosed from the wattled fold, in one white mass, 
The sheep run bleating down the pastured dells, 
Lap the sweet dews, and browse the knee-deep grass— 
How every movement stirs their jangling bells! 
Roused by the milkmaid, the deep-uddered cow, 
Uprising, lows, and shakes her dewy hide 
By the wood border, from the low elm bough, 
Shedding themilk white cones, with horns out-tossing wide. 


So early 'tis—no human sound is heard, 
Save the lone herdsman’s whoop a mile away, 
Or song of milk girl, warbling like a bird, 
Loitering to pull the bunchy pearls of May. 
To the wet meadows crow and robin come, 
Hunting the red worm and the spotted fly. 
Hark ! the wild bee, like distant elfin-drum, 
Booms sudden with the lark’s shrill challenge to the sky. 


Deep in the West hath dropp’d the starry night, 
Scared by the subtle arrows of the sun, 
Whose strong-wing’d coursers, trampling up the light, 
Fire the broad arch of heaven as they run. 
The fragrant mists, uprising in the heat, 
Like a large altar make the green-clad earth, 
Heap’d by the white-arm’d nymphs with offerings sweet 
Of flow’rs night-grown from buds, and buds in odorous 
birth. 


Oh, *twere a bold but pleasing thought to deem 
Heaven's gate of pearl wide-open now might be, 
And the fine fragrance—an exhaustless stream ! 
From th’ gold-leaved champak and the amaranth-tree, 
Gush’d swiftly down—and forth fair spirits flew, 
Circling the morn, with shining plumes unfurled, 
And from their urns of burning sapphire threw 
The silver-dropping showersalong the brightening world! 


London, Nov. 28th, 1842. 
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ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The death of this gentleman, as unexpected as it is to be regretted, takes from among the 
literary circles of the present day one of its most dignified ornaments. Men of deeper and 
acuter thoughts are left us; men more showy and, perhaps, more attractive in their talents, more 
decisive in their efforts to keep before the public, and even more successful in their attempts to 
earn the honours and profits of literature—of these the world of letters is as crowded, as 
thronged with competitors, as is the cheapest market of the most poorly-rewarded labour in the 
country. Allan Cunningham was distinct from all these. He was one of a class ; of that class 
of which Burns may be called the special type—men to whom the difficulties of the world had 
been familiar, and whom life had introduced to labour at mechanical employments rather than 
to assume a place in the aristocracy of intellect. This class is now passing away like the relics 
of a former world; the progress of instructive literature is leaving no rude masses of men from 
which a child of wonder may arise, and claim for his kindred grade the notice of a day, to be | 
himself looked upon as a strange freak of Nature, and to be produced and exhibited as a 
wonderful instance of the lower classes being capable, now and then, of great deeds or remarkable | 
efforts of mind. 

But there are no lower classes in Scotland. Almost every family, however poor, can trace 
their connexion to a richer branch, or can point to the time when misfortune came upon their 
name, and political or patriotic sacrifices reduced them to the level of the poor. Thus Robert 
Burns, for all his philosophic scorn of social advantages,—notwithstanding that he considered a 
man’s individual thoughts and actions sufficient pedigree to entitle him to his place,—frequently 
alluded to the tradition of one of his ancestors being engaged in the rebellion of 1715, and of 
being thus obliged to leave the district in which his patrimony was situated. It was nearly the 


same with Allan Cunningham : one of his ancestors lost the family estates in Ayrshire, in con- 
sequence of the part he took in the rising of Montrose, when the religious troubles of Scotland 
shook society to its centre. It would appear to be convenient for those who deal in this Scotch 
foible that such confiscation has taken place, as it gives an opportunity to every descendant, real 


or imaginary, to boast of the circumstance, while only one could ave enjoyed the inheritance 
had it been retained. 

While this characteristic is worthy of no greater commentary than a smile, there is one other 
feature in the Scottish character deserving all commendation, and of which the family of Mr. 
Cunningham were honourable examples. There is no such thing as idleness tolerated in the 
younger members of the household—early sent to school, and early sent to labour, they are 
from the beginning taught to look for an independence in their own honourable industry. By 
this means alone are the peasantry of Scotland enabled to rear large families without at any time | 
incurring a charitable obligation. Of suchafamily was born Allan Cunningham, in the year 1784, 
in the parish of Kirkmahoe, in Dumfrieshire. His youth was reared under the tutelage of two 
schoolmasters, of the most rigid order of Cameronians. In the pride of their exclusiveness, and 
when, in the fever of self-righteous dignity, they stood apart from the world, the most devout of these 
followers of the godly Richard Cameron considered their allegiance only due to a sovereign of 
their own persuasion, and that the King, Charles II., or any one of a diverging faith, was only 
to be considered, as was Agag the Amalekite, a sacrifice ready to be hewn in pieces by some 
Samuel of their order. Although time gradually mollified these strong opinions, still, durig the 
boyhood of Allan Cunningham, especially in country sections, they were sufficiently strong to act 
decisivel y on the character of youth, and to bring up weak minds in all the unfavourable im- 
pressions which such harsh doctrines could inculcate or form. At all events, they were the last 
that were likely to encourage a taste for poetry or art, or to awaken in the intellect that soaring 
or imaginative quality by which a gentle and a loving tone is given to the duller realities of life. 
In his father’s house Allan found a few books, as all the houses of the Scottish poor contain ; 
but they were not such as could lead the fancy either in an upward or devious path ; they formed 
for the youthful reader a store of practical reflection, as it is evident from the after career of 
Mr. Cunningham that he made good use of his reading—all his writings, either of romance or 
rel lore, being clad with a material garb well fitted to pass them through this bustling world 
of ours. 

At eleven years of age it was supposed that he had made sufficient advances in the rudi- 
ments of education to fit him for a mechanical profession, and Allan was accordingly apprenticed 
to a stone-mason, in which laborious occupation he passed his youth, not only to the satisfac- 
tion of his parents and employer, but to his own ; for in all his after life, when associated with 
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men of talent, poets, painters, and sculptors, he frequently alluded to his position as a handi- 
craftsman, and with playful earnestness would claim as intimate an acquaintance with the chisel 
as the most cunning and delicate operator on marble could boast of. It was while employed in 
this humble capacity, in the streets of Dumfries, that he began to lighten the wielding of the 
mallet by the poetry of motion, and as the chisel traced its line upon the surface of the block, 
he would measure in his mind the couplet of a song. At this juncture he was visited by 
Cromek, the once celebrated publisher,—he who, on the death of Burns, hunted glen and strath, 
homestead and alehouse, throughout the ‘‘ Land of Burns,” for remnants or copies of his songs, 
for snatches of his wit, or anecdotes of his life. Having profitably produced a book of such 
gleanings, Cromek again set forth to gather in materials for a work on the ancient ballads and 
lyrics of Scotland, and in his search among the cottages of Dumfries encountered Allan Cun- 
ningham. The young poet produced to the publisher several of his own ballads, but the man, 
who “ knew what would sell,’’ would have none of them. It was old snatches, things that had 
had a long existence in the memory of aged song-singing women, and which were known as) 
relics of a | pastoral age. Well, Allan accommodated nim even there; he slightly altered the mo- 
dulation of his melodies, and threw into them here and there a quaintness of expression, rendered 
doubly valuable by the aid of local words and provincial terms. ‘ Aye, that was what was 
wanted, that was something like ; far better than any of the modern trash of living writers.” 
Nobody, in the estimation of the bookseller, could become a poet till they were dead, and a 
noise made concerning them because they had been neglected while living, and left in hopeless- 
ness upon a death-bed ! 

This was not, however, the honour which Allan coveted: he early saw the folly of which 
Burns had been guilty, in scattering his choicest pieces with a spendthrift hand, without receiv- 
ing benefit or remuneration in return. The ‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song,” 
published by Cromek in 1810, contained many ballads and fragments rescued by young 
Cunningham from merry meetings, from happy rockings, and ‘jovial ranting kirns,”* then so 
frequent in the under walks of life ; others were re-written and moulded afresh by him, tempered 
and smoothed, and weeded of occasional coarseness ; ; a number also were his own composition; 
and the commendations accorded them, and to this his first literary essay generally, induced | 
him, in 1811, to leave the ‘ bonny north,” and, like many more of his countrymen, seek and 
find his fortune in London. His first attempt was to obtain a livelihood by catering for the) 
daily press, either in picking up gleanings of intelligence or in dispensing fragments of Scottish 
life and poetry. The magazines also received his contributions favourably ; the ballad style, and 
above all any thing relating to or in the dialect of the Land of Cakes, being readily accepted. | 
Like all young poets, Allan had a lover, and on his first success in London, ensured as that | 
success was by his industry, and rendered doubly valuable by his frugality, he thought upon his | 
first love, brought her to share his profits, and with her passed a life of pleasant and joyous 
prosperity, unclouded by disquiet, almost unvisited by affliction. 

The gradually increasing intimacy of Cunningham with the leading members of the press 
introduced him into the society of several artists and others connected with the belles lettres. In 
the course of this acquaintance, a rising sculptor, with all the ambition of half-gratified pride, 
and all the disadvantages of having to contend against the name and influence of certain fixed 
favourites, sought assistance from Cunningham, in so far as he would favourably notice his 
works, and keep his name before the public. This was Chantrey ; and it may with confidence be 
stated that that noble artist might have struggled losingly against the world, and never been 
recorded as one of the first bust sculptors of his age, but for his agreement with Allan Cunning- 
ham. The latter practised all the thousand ways of noticing and commending the labours of 
his friend, without in the least appearing to overrate or advertise his merits, and the consequence 
was a vast increase of profitable business to Chantrey, and a corresponding additional income to 
Cunningham. The sculptor, with all his fine conceptions and chaste execution, was not too 
well versed in classic lore, and scarcely knew the difference between a Greek warrior and a| 
Roman senator ; but in Cunningham he had an adviser in all that related to drapery and other 
necessary adjuncts to his art. While the latter only appeared in the studio as the overseer of 
the rough hewers, and the custodier of the marble blocks, his hints and ideas were at all times 
useful to the students of his employer; and while jocosely reminding them that he was only a 
common mason, would now and then suggest such emendations and directions, especially in his- 
toric and monumental pieces, that increased alike the importance of his trust and the acknow- 


* A “rocking” was a friendly meeting of male and female neighbours, generally held alternately at the houses of those who 
attended, and so called from the women bringing with them their “‘ rocks,”” by which they span, in the same manner as an indus- 
trious dame, more city lived, would have taken her stocking to knit or her needle to ply. A ‘“‘kirn’? was the annual festival or 
harvest home TEPCIOEE, ares by a farmer to his friends and labourers. | 
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* At two o’clock on the following afternoon we went to visit the King. He was seated 
under his large umbrellas in front of his residence. I then formally introduced the princes to 
him, and also Mr. Smith, (who accompanied us from Cape-Coast,) and Mr. Brooking; and 
presented the carriage in the name of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

“On submitting their gift, I told him it was sent by the society as a token of their good 
feeling towards himself and his people, and that they hoped he would use it, and that it would 
lead him to improve his country, by making good roads; which was one of the greatest means 
of promoting civilization, and one indication of national advancement. He accepted the 
present, received the message in a very gracious manner, and begged me to present his thanks 
to the society. 

‘“*He also expressed his satisfaction at the return of the princes, and his thanks to Her 
Majesty the Queen of England, and to Governor Maclean, for the kindness and attention 
which had been shown to his nephews. 

“* We took our seats at a short distance, and the King and many of his chiefs, &c., came 
round to return thanks according to the custom of the country. The carriage was then taken 
into one of the palace-yards, and the King met us there, to receive all the necessary informa- 
tion respecting the carriage, harness, &c. On my telling him, that Her Majesty the Queen of 
England had seen it, he seemed very much pleased, and said, ‘'The Queen of England is queen 
|of queens of the white people, and I am king of kings of the black people; and now we have 
carriages alike: this is very good.’ After all the necessary explanations were gone through, 
and the present was delivered up to the King, I felt thankful that so great a task, as that of 
getting it up for nearly two hundred miles through the forests of Guinea, where we had often 
been obliged to cut our way through the thick jungle, and to have recourse to various means, 
in order to transport it across the rivers and deep ravines, had been so fully accomplished, and 
that so great a triumph of civilization over barbarism had been achieved. I felt it an ample 
reward for a hundred and fifty miles’ journey on foot, and all the care and anxiety which I had 
felt during the expedition.—On taking our seats in the street where 1 introduced the princes, 
&c., the King sent us some refreshment; consisting of Madeira wine, brandy, cherry brandy, 
and liquors, with a supply of delicious water, all neatly served up in decanters on a tray, with 
tumblers and wine-glasses. The interview was altogether very interesting. 

“The next day we again went to the royal residence, to deliver the presents which had been 
sent from Her Majesty the Queen of England, and the other smaller presents from the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. We took our own carpenters to open the packages. The first was a fine 
portrait of Her Majesty, with which the King was very much pleased, and said, he should 
place it in his stone house, and often look at it, because it was very handsome, and because 
Her Majesty was his friend. The next box contained a view of Windsor Castle; and he ap- 
peared very much pleased with the representation of that noble residence. 

“ After Her Majesty’s presents, followed several more from the society ; namely, cutlery 
from friends in Sheffield; a pair of boots, highly finished, from Macclesfield; a tin box from 
Mr Chubb (japanned); some beautiful glass-ware, from Mr. Naylor of London; and some 
handsome ladies’ dresses, from friends at Keighley. All the presents were very graciously 
received, and the King seemed pleased with every thing. 

“* The King’s sister (Queen-mother) was seated near the King, and seemed much interested 
about the dresses. The King requested my interpreter to put on one of the ladies’ cloaks, sent 
from Keighley, and very much admired it. There were also some figured coloured muslin 
caps, from the same friends, with which the King was very much pleased, and said his cap- 
tains should wear them. This interview terminated with suitable acknowledgments and 
refreshments as before.” 

In compliance with African etiquette presents were received from the King a few days after, 
when the visitors took their seats according to custom. ‘‘ We had no sooner done so, than a long 
train of people appeared. Apoko and other linguists took their seats opposite us, surrounded by 
several messengers, with gold-handled swords. A number of persons then passed before us, each 
bearing upon his head a block of fire-wood.* Then followed a beautiful cow and calf, several 
sheep, (some of them very large,) pigs, eggs, plantains, yams, and other vegetables, and fifteen 
ounces, twelve ackies, of gold dust (equal to £63 currency, or £56 sterling). Mr. Brooking’s 
share and mine amounted to £27 currency, which we gave for the benefit of the mission. The 
King also sent us some palm-wine. 

“ About half-past four in the afternoon the King seated himself in one of the most elevated 


*« Tf we bring you mutton, &c., we bring you blocks of fire-wood to cook it with.” This is the idea conveyed in giving the fire-wood. 
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parts of the town, to drink palm-wine, and receive our thanks for the presents. We then all 
left our quarters ; and, after passing through several streets, we came into a broad street, from 
eighty to ninety yards wide, where the King was seated on a rising ground, under his large 
umbrellas, surrounded by several hundreds of his people. Boys were standing on each side of 
him, fanning him with large fans ; and a host of messengers, with gold-handled swords, glitter- 
ing under the departing rays of the sun, formed a passage up to the place where he sat. We 
walked up, and thanked him, and then took our seats at a short distances, Shortly afterwards 
his servants arrived, with palm-wine, and a large calabash, partly overlaid with gold, for him to 
drink out of, and a large silver bowl, to hold under the calabash, to catch the palm-wine which 
might run down his majesty’s beard. While he was drinking, the large drums were played, and 
several arrows were shot from the bow, to let the people know that he was still holding the 
calabash to his mouth. He then sent us a supply of palm-wine, after which he returned to his 
residence. 

‘The scenery around Kumasi, viewed from the high ground where the King was seated, is 
of the most splendid description. The noble forest, with its great trees of silk-cotton, acacie, 
mimose, &c., stretching over a beautiful undulating country, as far as the eye could reach, 
filled us with admiration.” 

The following conversation with the King, at a private interview, on the subjects of Chris- 
tianity, civilization, slavery, and the slave-trade, will be read with more than ordinary interest. 
** At eight o’clock in the evening, Apoko came to say, the King wished to speak with us. We 
repaired to his residence, and found him seated, surrounded by his linguists, and a few messen- 
gers. The interview was quite private; no chiefs or captains were present, all restraint was 
thrown off, and he conversed with us in a very open, free, and candid manner. 

“During this interview, I acquainted him with the motives which had actuated the British 
Government in taking the princes to England, giving them a liberal education, and showing 
them the kindness which they experienced while in my country. I pointed out to him the 
great source from which England derived her wealth, power, and true greatness ; and placed 
Christianity, that soul of all real happiness, in its proper position. I informed him of the kind 
feelings which England cherished towards him and his people, and of their anxiety to evangelize 
and civilize the African race. 

‘The subject of slavery was touched upon, and he entered into it with great freedom. I 
told him of the antipathy which England felt to slavery, and of her perseverance in her exertions 
to prevent the slave-trade; that she had ransomed the whole of the slave population in her 
West Indian colonies, by paying to their owners twenty millions of money ; that no man could 
be a slave in England ; that a slave would become a free man the moment he placed his feet on 
British ground; and that England had lately sent an expedition up the Niger, (of which river 
I found the Ashantis have some knowledge as the Kowara), forthe purpose of introducing 
among the numerous tribes on its banks, the comforts and blessings of civilization, that they 
may no longer have any pretext for selling slaves to obtain money and goods; as by the intro- 
duction of agriculture and arts, they would obtain wealth from the abundant resources of their 
own native soil. The magnificent sacrifices and exertions which England has made, and is still 
making against slavery and the slave-trade, and to benefit Africa, filled his mind with astonish- 
ment ; and he appeared amazed at the idea of such noble disinterestedness. He said he allowed 
none of his people to sell natives of Ashanti into foreign slavery. ‘The small tribes in the) 
interior,’ he remarked, ‘ fight with each other, take prisoners and sell them for slaves; and as I 
know nothing about them, I allow my people to buy and sell them as they please ; they are of 
no use for any thing else but slaves; they are stupid, they are little better than beasts.’ I 
answered, ‘If the Dutch can take them to Elmina, and make valuable soldiers of them, it is a 
proof that you could make use of them, in some way in Ashanti; which would be more benefi- 
cial to the country than selling them out of it.’ He evidently felt the force of the remark ; and,| 
with a smile on his countenance, dropped the subject. 

‘I embraced the opportunity of informing him, that our special object as missionaries was 
the introduction of Christianity into his dominions ; and, for that purpose, we begged his pro-| 
tection, and the favour of permission to build a mission-house in Kumasi: to which he 
answered, ‘I will protect you, and supply you with land to build a house on.’ 

“ Part of the time was occupied in a lively and spirited conversation on England, with her. 
arts and sciences, in which Mr. H. Smith, and Mr. Brooking, William Quantamissah, and, 
myself, all joined. | 

“The rapidity with which travelling is performed by rail-roads and steam-packets very much | 
interested and astonished him. On some palm-wine being brought in, he requested us to drink | 
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his health ; we drank some out of tumblers, and the King used his calabash, partly overlaid 
with gold. 

‘“‘ He asked me if palm-wine could be obtained in England. I told him it could not; but 
the palm-tree was grown in England in large glass-houses heated by fire; and not only the 
palm-tree, but thousands of plants and trees from Africa, and all other tropical parts of the 
world. I farther remarked, that the English made the nature and character of animals and 
plants, from all parts of the world, their study; and that is the reason why travellers in Africa 
notice them, and try to take them to England. I then referred to the suspicions of the Bantama 
people, when they saw me examining a tree on my former visit to Kumasi; and told him, I 
was then looking after plants to take to England with me. He seemed highly amused, and 
asked if the plants I took home lived throughout the journey. I told him, that several of them 
were growing nicely when I left England. 1 

‘This interesting interview lasted two hours, when we closed the conversation, thanked the 
King for the favour, and retired to our quarters.” 

At a formal dinner to which our travellers were invited during their stay, they were ushered 
into a large, open, oblong, square or vard, about eighty feet by forty-five (the same place in 
which the King was seated to receive the presents); where, under the shade of several large | 
umbrellas, a long table was placed before them. The dinner consisted of soup, fish, roast | 
mutton, roast fowls, boiled yams, boiled plantains, kidney-beans, &c., all very nicely served ° 
up in European style. ‘* At the end of our table were placed two other tables, with very short | 
legs (about twelve or fourteen inches long,) on which were placed plates and dishes for the | 
King and the principal members of the royal family; and on one of these tables were displayed | 
several pieces of silver plate, of Portuguese manufacture. 

“ Before we sat down, we informed the King, that all these good things were the gifts of 
God, and that we always felt it our duty to ask his blessing in the use of them; to which he | 
very readily consented; and my interpreter asked a blessing aloud in the vernacular tongue of 
Ashanti. We then took our seats. I was requested to take the head of the table, and the . 
Princes, William Quantamissah and John Ansah, supported me on my right hand and left. | 
The other guests at our table were Mr. Smith, the Rev. Mr. Brooking, Mr. Huydecoper, (the — 
Dutch agent,) and my interpre‘er. At the head of the low table, directly opposite me, sat the © 
King, in an European dress. His coat was of brown veivet, covered with silver lace, such as | 
might have been fashionable in England, in the latter end of the reign of George III. His | 
trowsers were white satin; his shirt white linen; his hat, (which he took off when he sat» 
| down,) black beaver, with three bands of silver lace round it, and the under side of the brim | 
| covered with silver lace. His sandals were highly ornamented with gold and silver. He also | 
| wore a spotted silk-muslin sash. A pair of golden knives, with mother-of-pearl handles, in 
golden sheaths, suspended from the neck by a gold band, and an immense gold chain, coiled | 
six or eight times round his neck, and hanging loosely down the breast, nearly to the waist, | 
completed the dress of the monarch of Ashanti. On his left hand, a short distance from the 
table, sat Osai Kujoh, the successor to the throne, in a fantastic, military dress, of red velvet, 
with yellow stripes, and a square-cornered cap, with tassals of the same description. Near to 
him sat another Prince, clothed in one of the large, loose ladies’ cloaks, sent out as presents 
| from friends at Keighley. 

“Behind these Princes sat several captains, belonging to thé King’s household; and on the 
King’s right hand, at a short distance from the table, sat Apoko and the other linguists. 

“ Behind us, at the farther end of the yard, a band, consisting of several native musicians, 
with flutes, clarionets, drums, and a French horn, was stationed. The instruments were all 
European, and the men had been sent to Elmina Castle, to receive instructions in playing them. 

“The King inquired whether a band of music during dinner was customary in England ; and, 
on our answering in the affirmative, the men were directed to play. 

‘On sending the soup round, I asked whether the King would take any, to which he answered, 
‘Yes ;’ and when it was placed before him, he tasted it, and, according to Ashanti custom, gave 
the remainder to some of his attendants who were near him. Osai Kujoh also tasted it. While 
we were taking ours, a bountiful supply of native soup was placed before the King, which he 
sent round to his captains and people. 

“‘ While we were finishing our dinner, a fine sheep, roasted whole, was placed before the King 
in a large polished brass pan; and he asked me, whether sheep were ever roasted whole in Eng- 
land. I told him that there were instances of it, and that deer, and sometimes bullocks, were 
roasted whole. He appeared pleased with the answer, and, with the assistance of some of his 
servants, proceeded to cut up the sheep, and send part of it round to the chiefs and captains, . 
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™ Hes sent us a wig begine that we would taste it, and we found it very delicious. 

“* After the dishes of meat were removed, the table was loaded with sweets, namely, an excel- 
lent plumb-pudding, the materials for which had been supplied from my little travelling-store ; 
a pine-apple, papaws, preserved ginger, slices of sugar-cane, &c. We told the King that plumb- 
pudding was a favourite dish in England, and begged him to take some, to which he readily 
consented ; and on a slice being placed before him, he tasted it, said it was very good, and 
handed the remainder to his attendants. 

“ After the pudding was removed, we rose and drank His Majesty’s health; in the proposing 
of which I embraced the opportunity of congratulating him on the very pleasing and interesting 
circumstances under which we were assembled, adverting to the auspicious return of the Princes, 
and expressing our earnest hopes and prayers, that the English and the Ashantis might become 
one in spirit, and that all the blessings of Christianity and civilization which England now 
enjoys, might, in due time, be experienced in Ashanti. He seemed very much pleased, and 
nodded his assent and thanks. 

“We then proposed and drank the health of Her Majesty Queen Victoria; after which, 
Quantamissah proposed the health of President Maclean, and spoke of the kindness which he 
and his cousin had received, both in England, and at Cape-Coast-Castle. 

** The King then requested us to go and see the Stone-House, built by Osai Tutu Quamina, 
We kept our seats a few minutes, until the King had arrived there and taken his seat to receive 
us. We were soon summoned by a messenger, and proceeded to the house. It is built with 
stone, has a flat roof, and is about the size of many of the small villas in the vicinity of London. 
We entered a small court-yard, ascended a flight of stone steps, passed through an anti-room 
into a small hall, in which were tastefully arranged on tables thirty-one gold-handled swords. 
In the same room were several of the King’s calabashes, out of which he drinks palm-wine, 
overlaid with gold. Passing into another room we found the King seated in company with Osai 
Kujoh, and attended by Apoko, and other linguists. On tables in different parts of the room 
was arranged glass of various descriptions, such as candle-shades, beautifully cut-glass tumblers, 
wine-glasses, &c.; with time-pieces, covered with glass cases, &c. ; almost every piece of glass 
was decorated with golden ornaments of all descriptions ; large pieces of rock-gold, weighing 
several ounces each, and a great number of gold chains. ‘lhe weight of pure barbaric gold 
which we saw might amount to from eight hundred to one thousand ounces. 

‘* Two small boxes, about sixteen inches deep, were pointed out to me as specimens of native 
workmanship. They were covered with green velvet, and ornamented with large round-headed 
tacks, like an English trunk. The nails or tacks on one were solid silver, and those on the 
other solid gold. While I stood admiring them, the King came up to me and corroborated the 
statement already made respecting them. 

‘* While I was standing examining some of the things in another part of the room, the King 
again came up and accosted me in the following manner :—‘ In days thatare past, I could hardly 
believe that the English were so disinterested as to take sé much trouble in teaching the natives 
of Africa; and when you were here before, I could hardly feel satisfied respecting it; but I 
have no fears now. You paid me a visit some time back; since that time you have been to 
England, and have returned to Kumasi to see me again, bringing my two nephews with you. 
I thank you for your kindness; and I am fully satisfied, that your object in coming here is to 
do good.’ 

‘I answered, ‘I am very glad your majesty is satisfied respecting the motives which lead 
us to come to Kumasi; and trust, that the more you know of us, the more ycu will be con- 
vinced that the welfare of Ashanti is our object.’ 

‘* After we had looked through the principal rooms in the house, we returned to the dining- 
table and took some fruit. The King again took his seat at the head, and conversed with us 
very freely on various topics for about half an hour, when we thanked him for his kindness 
and took our leave of him. When we left, he sent the band and some of his people to conduct 
us to our quarters. The men had played several English tunes during the afternoon with much 
more correctness and ease than a stranger would have expected. 

‘* When we reached our quarters, I endeavoured to collect my thoughts, and reflect a little 
on the extraordinary scene which I had witnessed; and the more I thought on it, the more did 
my astonishment increase. I had seen the proud and sanguinary monarch of Ashanti, whose 
smile is life, and whose frown is death, among his people, dressed in European clothes, sur- 
rounded by some of his warlike chieftains, sitting at table, and eating in public, with several 
Europeans, some of whom were Christian missionaries,—persons of whom they had no know- 
ledge until the year 1839, and whom then superstition would naturally lead them at first to fear 
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and avoid; persons whom in March, 1839, they were almost disposed to pronounce as the 
greatest enemies of their country. And the finishing touch was given to the splendid picture 
by the presence of two native princes, enjoying all the advantages of a liberal and religious 
education, and under the influence of feelings favourable to the introduction of Christianity 
into their country.” 

As the highest compliment that could be paid to the mission party, they were specially 
invited to witness a singular ceremony, from which all males, excepting the children of the 
King’s household, were excluded ; consisting of a kind of religious dance, performed alternately 
by about twenty females, members of the reigning family, and his black majesty, attired in a 
leopard’s skin cap richly adorned with gold, a handsome native cloth, and a great variety of 
other golden ornaments on his arms, hands, and feet. The Queen and the other females, as they 
danced, proclaimed the great names of their lord—such as “ The King of Ashanti is the only 
King in Africa who has fought with the great guns,” (alluding to the cannon in the forts on the 
coast) and concluded by singing— 


“The Englishman lives in Sebu Seki : 
To-day he has come to visit the King; 
The King has danced before him 
In the presence of his wives; 
And done what he has never done 
To a Euro before— 
He has walked up and shaken hands with him.” 


As the evening closed in, the King, his wives, female attendants, and boys, in their rich 
silk dresses, formed a group in the centre of the square; the scene was one of singular interest 
and beauty; the display of gold was immense. 

In a long conversation on the subject of Christianity and civilization, the King stated that 
one objection which had been raised in his mind on the subject of education was, the danger of 
its making the people rebellious; in which it was found he was encouraged by Apoko and other 
chiefs. “Mr. Freeman judiciously told him, that in education, as well as all other good things, 
there was a possibility of abuse; and that there would, doubtless, be a few unfavourable ex- 
ceptions ; but that, in general, it had a tendency to make people better, more dutiful, and 
obedient. He saw the propriety of these remarks, and said he would consult the chiefs on the 
subject of sending their children to school. 


This was followed, in a few days, by a similar interview sought by Apoko, the Ashanti 


premier, who mentioned, that several of the chiefs had said their King could not read or write, 
| neither could they ; and they therefore thought it would not be proper for their children to be 
educated. Mr. Freeman observes, ‘I saw at once the ground of their objection,—a fear, that 
_if their boys were educated, they would be disobedient and troublesome, and perhaps despise 
them on account of their ignorance. I of course readily excused them, knowing such an ob- 
jection to be quite natural, and that there may be those in enlightened England who may have 
well-meant fears on such a point; or, at least, there are those who were no_strangers to such 
fears twenty-five years back. Finding, however, that Apoko seemed to speak rather lightly 
of schools in the abstract, I thought it necessary to reply to him rather strongly on the subject, 
as far as I could, without my remarks being construed into unkindness. Fully aware, that if 
1 allowed it to pass, they would say, ‘If schools are important, he would vindicate them, und 
press their claims ;’ and if I spoke too strongly, they would say, ‘This man is so earnest, and 
speaks so much, that he must have some political object in view;’ I endeavoured*to take a 
middle course, and said, I felt too much interested in their welfare not to speak at such a time, 
and that I was determined they should not, at some future day, accuse me of unfaithfulness at 
a period when the future welfare of the nation depended so much upon the line of conduct 
which they might now pursue. These remarks, with many others, had a thrilling and favoura- 
ble effect on Apoko’s mind; and I could perceive that an impression was made which would 
not be speedily removed. The princes and Mr. Brooking all took a part in the conversation.” 

These discussions were interrupted by an alarming fire, which destroyed nearly half the capital, 
and which was only stopped by the most energetic efforts of the Europeans. 

After the excitement produced by the fire had subsided, Apoko went and told,the King all 
Mr. Freeman had said, and the earnestness with which he spoke; the King replied, ‘* Did he 
indeed say so? Well, he has come to Kumasi, bringing no trade palaver. He is not come to 
make arrangements for getting slaves down to the coast. It is evident that’he is come here to 


do us good; and, therefore, what he recommends so strongly, and with so much warmth, must 
be important to us.” 


Having so far gained the point, he thought it best to say nothing farther respecting it, 
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resting assured that, with a footing already secured, and with so large a share of the King's 
confidence, every thing connected with Christianity would, in due time, by the blessing of 
God, follow in its train,—“ first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

Passing over many other incidents of deep interest, we may observe, .that it heightens our 
satisfaction to find that the heir apparent and the second in succession to the throne of Ashanti are 
equally favourable to the instruction of their people, and that, before Mr. Freeman left Kumasi| 
on his return to the coast, regular public worship had been commenced, and that the services| 
were attended by many of the Ashantis, including several persons of high rank ; that the King 
had given land for the erection of a suitable mission-house; that he had allotted a large native-| 
house for the residence of the missionaries, until the new building should be completed ; and) 
that he had not given the princes, his nephews, a separate establishment, but left them to reside| 
with the missionaries, on whom, of course, they are altogether dependent for Christian and 
civilized society. Having formed a religious society, consisting of converted Fantis connected 
with the mission, and a few strangers, Mr. Freeman thus left the nucleus of a Christian Church! 
in Kumasi, under the charge of Mr. Brooking ; and shortly after his return to the coast, he had_ 
the satisfaction to learn, that the King had consented to the establishment of a school, and that, 
in consequence, one had been actually commenced. 

From recent letters,’ it appears that additional help was required to meet the newly-awakened 
desire for instruction, and that the most encouraging hopes are inspired that a permanent footing! 
has thus been obtained among a population of more than four millions ; whilst the example of the 
powerful chief of Ashanti will exercise a highly beneficial influence on the King of Dahomy, to 
whose capital Mr. Freeman is about to proceed, and to the still more populous regions beyond. 

We may add, that as in the stations hitherto established, agricultural and other implements, with 
trained Africans to work them, and teach the natives, have been furnished by the societies formed | 
in England for the civilization of Africa and the extinction of the slave-trade,—the hope is not! 
Utopian that, with appliances commensurate to the vastness of the undertaking, the wrongs in-| 
flicted by Europe, for centuries, upon the aborigines of Africa will at length be redressed, and| 
that she will be elevated to her proper place among the christian and civilized countries of the| 
earth. Nor is it too much to anticipate, that, in the supply of the numerous conveniences and| 
comforts which the myriads of her inhabitants will, in that case, require, our own industrial! 
classes, from the weaver to the merchant, will reap a thousand-fold reward, for the sacrifices, 
of life and treasure nobly made and sustained by British philanthropy, in an augmented! 
demand for our manufactures, but above all in the exalted position which Britain manifestly is) 
destined to maintain among the nations—not so much for the aggrandisement of her nobles and| 
her merchants, as for the loftier distinction of becoming the dispenser of sacred and scientific 
truth, and the great palladium of peace and good-will among men. May she practically and 
speedily respond to the touching appeal embodied in his own rich strains by her veteran and 
venerated Christian poet, James Montgomery. 


By the Redeemer of our race, 

And by the Spirit of all grace, 

Turn not, Britannia, from my plea ; 
—so help thee God as thou help’st me! 
Mine outcast children come to light 
From darkness, and go down in night ; 
—A night of more mysterious gloom 


Afric, from her remotest strand, 

Lifts to hizh heaven one fetter'd hand, 
And to the utmost of her chain 

Stretches the other o’er the main: 

Then, kneeling ’midst ten thousand slaves, 
Utters a ery across the waves, 

Of power to reach to either pole, 


And pierce, like conscience, through the soul, 
Though dreary, faint, and low the sound, 
Like life-blood gurgling from a wound, 

As if her heart, before it broke, 

Had found a human tongue, and spoke. 


“ Britain! not now I ask of thee 
Freedom, the right of bond and free ; 
Let Mammon ho!d, while Mammon can, 
The bones and blood of living man ; 
Let tyrants scorn while tyrants dare, 
The shrieks and writhings of despair ; 
An end will come—it will not wait, 
Bands, yokes, and scourges have their date, 
Slavery itself must pass away, 
And be a tale of yesterday. 


But now I urge a dearer claim, 
And urge it by a mightier name : 
Hope of the world ! on thee I call, 
By the great Father of us all, 


Than that which wrapt them in the womb: 
Oh! that the womb had been the grave 
Of every being born a slave! 

Oh! that the grave itself might close 
The slave’s unutterable woes! 

But what beyond that gulf may be, 
What portion in eternity, 

For those who live to curse their breath, 
And die without a hope in death, 

I know not, and I dare not think ; 

Yet, while I shudder o’er the brink 

Of that unfathomable deep, 

Where wrath lies chain‘d and judgments sleep, 
To thee, thou paradise of isles! 

Where mercy in full glory smiles ; 

Eden of lands! o’er all the rest 

By blessing others doubly blest, 

—To thee I lift my weeping eye; 

Send me the Gospel or I die; 

The word of Christ’s salvation give, 
That I may hear his voice and live. 
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THE MARRIAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 


Mankind, ever more ready to admire what is splendid and successful, than to be influenced 
by what is less imposing but more just, have consented to call Louis XIV. by the surname of 
the Great, and to distinguish his reign as the Augustan age of France. Without doubt many 
virtuous, many noble, many talented men lived during his reign, which was of considerable 
extent, and he had (like all monarchs of glorious memory) the discrimination to choose for his 
ministers men every way adapted to the stations he selected them to fill. It has been said of 
his successful ancestor Charles V., who won back every province that the English had taken, 
that the secret of his success was “‘ that he never mistook the moment nor the man,”—a proof 
of sagacity, but no pledge of sincerity ; and somewhat of the same characteristic producing the 
same result may have appertained to Louis. Cardinal Mazarin, who may be supposed to have 
known him well, declared that ‘‘ he had talent enough for four kings and one honest man;” a 
sad satire upon kings in general, coming, as it did, from one whose life had been spent in courts, 
and who was himself wily and dissembling. Apart from its gorgeous accompaniments, the court 
of Louis was decidedly immoral; the talents that distinguished, the beauty that adorned, the 
splendour and taste that enriched it, if touched by the Ithuriel spear of truth, stand revealed in 
their native hollowness and depravity, for nothing that is not intrinsically good can ever be 
really admirable. 

France was governed, during the early minority of Louis, by Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
succeeded by Cardinal Mazarin, much to the satisfaction of Anne of Austria, who had always 
hated Richelieu, and was suspected of entertaining an attachment for Mazarin. The measures 
of the favourite had not, however, been popular, for towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century a spirit of discontent was abroad in Europe that shook many dynasties, both small and 
great. The Portuguese threw off the authority of Spain, and declared John, the head of the 
noble house of Branganza, their king. The Catalans, whose province was an integral part of 
Spain, revolted and refused to furnish any taxes, though Philip 1V. greatly needed them to pay 
the troops that were trying to suppress the insurrections in Sicily and Naples, where Massani- 
ello was enacting his part in that brief political drama now so universally known. Savoy was 
distracted by two parties, each claiming the regency, during the minority of the infant Duke ; 
Germany and the Netherlands were the battle-field where every religions contest was sought to 
be settled ; while the Turks, at one extremity of Europe, and the English at the other, revolted 
against their sovereigns and took their lives. But the French, though seditious and unquiet, 
were so governed by the master-mind of Mazarin, that they were the gainers by the unsettled 
state of Europe, and the national passion for military glory was abundantly gratified. At the 
same time he spared no part of his own abundant wealth to encourage such of the peaceful arts 
as have a tendency to polish and improve the people ; poetry, painting, and the drama flourished 
under his protection; he promoted the cultivation of music by establishing an opera; and he 
was the liberal purchaser of such rare works of art, or exquisite productions of industry, as were 
deemed splendid or curious enough to be submitted to his notice. He induced Louis to practise 
every manly accomplishment befitting his exalted station, and the young monarch, liberally 
gifted by nature with all external graces, won the hearts of the people by his noble bearing, his 
gracious and courtly manners. ‘The external polish thus became superior to the intrinsic worth, 
for neither in morals nor politics had Mazarin attended to the instruction of his royal master, 
and it was only after the marriage of Louis, when the minister became sensible of the decay of 
his own mental powers, that he assiduously strove to cultivate, or rather to stimulate those of 

| the young monarch who was about to govern, on his own responsibility, one of the greatest 
kingdoms of the civilized world. 

The marriage of a great monarch is always an affair of moment, and a suitable bride for Louis 
was not easily found. His mother, Anne of Austria, the sister of Philip IV. of Spain, had 
seen the country of her birth waging a sanguinary war with France, the land whose last sove- 
reign had been her husband, whose present one was her son; and this painful experience might 
have taught her that royal marriages do not necessarily preserve peace between the countries 
they connect. Yet with natural fondness for her own family, she hoped that the union of her 
son with his cousin, Maria Theresa, the daughter of Philip of Spain and Henrietta of France, 
would prove a more powerful bond between the two nations than any that had hitherto existed ; 
proposals were accordingly made for her hand, while Louis and Maria were yet children. They 
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were favourably received, but, on account of the youth of the parties, nothing was definitely 
agreed upon ; and, shortly afterwards, the death of the prince of Asturias, the brother of the 
princess, making her the heir to the throne, she could not contract a foreign marriage, 
which might transfer the crown of Spain to another power. It was rather singular that 
all the young princesses who appeared eligible to sit on the throne with Louis should be his 
cousins; but the daughters of the house of Orleans were the children of his father’s brother, 
while Maria Theresa of Spain, Margaret of Savoy, and Henrietta of England were severally | 
the daughters of his father’s sisters, and direct descendants from Henri Quatre, the most de- 
servedly beloved monarch that ever governed the French people. 

But while the Queen-Mother was anxiously selecting a fitting daughter-in-law, her son had| 
-| leisure to fall in love with a young lady of no royal pretensions, but of some beauty—Olympia| 

de Mancini, a niece of Cardinal Mazarin. The removal of the lady extinguished the passion, 
but it was succeeded by one that seemed likely to baffle all other matrimonial speculations that) 
Anne might engage in on behalf of her son. Indeed, of all the many attachments of Louis, | 
either before or after his marriage, this seems to be the strangest, not only because its object, | 
Marie de Mancini, was the sister of Olympia and niece to Mazarin, but because she was plain 
in her appearance, and therefore not likely to inspire love in so selfish a worshipper of external 
beauty as Louis. But though much inferior to her sisters, Olympia and Hortense, in form and 
feature, she was their superior in talent; and to this, and to the decision of her character which 
made her fear 


No petty customs nor observances,” 


may be attributed the influence she obtained over Louis. Partly actuated by ambition, partly 
by the love she entertained for her young, handsome, and fascinating sovereign, she never 
“ 


schooled within her breast, 

One thought or feeling, but gave holiday to all;” 

and despite the frowns of the Queen-Mother, and the admonitory whispers of the court ladies, 
she followed the steps of Louis with unconcealed admiration, and became herself, both more) 
handsome and more interesting, from the expression of deep and earnest passion which lighted 
up her countenance, and lent a graceful laggour to her form. It was not possible that so young, 
a man as Louis could be long insensible to the blandishments of the wily and vehement Ttalian, | 
and he began to pay her such attentions as were highly displeasing to his mother, who was) 
uncertain what course to pursue. Had Marie not been the niece of Mazarin, her dismissal from | 
court would have been an easy matter, but while the minister took no apparent notice of the| 
young lady’s attack upon the king, Anne was left in doubt whether he secretly countenanced it, | 
or considered it as an affair of no moment. All that could be safely done, in such a case, was| 
to seek for a counter-charm, and the lady fixed upon to rival the attractions of Marie de! 
Mancini, was the Princess Henrietta of England, then residing with her widowed mother at the| 
court of France. This beautiful, high-born, but unfortunate lady had tasted, during the years, 
of her exile, the full misery of being dependent upon a court pension; since it is well known) 
that it was so irregularly paid that the young princess had been obliged to keep her bed because| 
there was no fuel to warm her apartment. Yet, despite the pressure of poverty and the pangs’ 
inflicted by the insolence of those who worship prosperity, Henrietta had grown up into a gay) 
and beautiful girl, but just verging upon womanhood, and hence she failed to make any impres-| 
sion upon Louis. Already the morbid want of excitement consequent upon the too-ready| 
gratification of every wish began to be felt by this favourite of fortune, and Henrietta, though! 
gay, lovely, and innocent, was vain and giddy, and Louis felt that her society was tame and| 
ennuyeuse compared with that of Marie de Mancini, to whom maturer years and intense passion| 
had taught the art of pleasing. To gratify his mother, whom he appears to have loved and| 
reverenced, Louis paid some slight attention to Henrietta, but he could not ‘ submit his fancy 
to his mother’s eyes ;”’ for though we may theorize, and construct systems, and try to conform to} 
them the strongest passion of the human breast, it only mocks our calculations. By the aid of} 
other passions, or by the influence of religion, a well-regulated mind may repress or subdue} 
love ; but we are as incapable of calling it into existence by the mere exercise of the human will,| 
as we are of creating a flower of the earth ora shell of the sea. Perhaps, in most cases, the] 
depth and purity of the passion depends more upon the character of the person loving than upon} 
the perfections of the person loved. 

“ Of its own beauty is the mind diseased:” 
hence also that constancy of affection which cannot be shaken by the demerits of the loved object,| 


sd but, iike a constant river 


Where once it frays itself a course will roll therein for ever.” 
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Not that the love of Marie de Mancini was of this beautiful nature ; ambition, probably, 
mingled with all her thoughts, and the Queen-Mother, finding that the Cardinal discouraged the 
idea of raising so powerless a princess as Henriztta to the French throne, but that he laid no 
restraint upon his niece, again turned her eyes on Spain; since a boy, born of the second mar- 
riage of Philip IV., left Maria Theresa free to marry out of her own country. Mazarin, however, 
wished still further to humble the pride of Spain, and he proposed to Anne to demand for Louis 
the hand of Margaret of Savoy, also her niece; but Anne would not consent, being bent upon 
obtaining the hand of Maria Theresa, and she was, therefore, unwilling to mock Margaret with 
proposals that meant nothing. This upright feeling was made to yield to the policy of Mazarin, 
who assured her that the court of Spain would, on the first rumour of this alliance, come forward 
with an offer of the hand of Maria Theresa, which France might then obtain on more advanta- 
geous terms ; adding that it would be easy to invent an excuse for the breaking off of the treaty 
with the Duchess of Savoy. And thus it is in our intercourse with our fellow men ;—we 
set out intending to act fairly by them, but, by and bye, comes some small advantage—some 
petty vanity—some base jealousy—some sordid interest, that craves for gratification, and we stop 
short in our plain path and turn aside to serve ourselves at the expense of our neighbour. Rare, 
indeed, is the virtue that, through all temptation and in every difficulty, pursues a noble end by 
noble means, and would rather fall short of its attainment than condescend to a crooked policy 
or a base expedient. But the school which produced Richelieu, and his pupil Mazarin, incul- 
cated maxims as contrary to the spirit of truth as light is opposed to darkness: nothing was 
allowed to proceed in an open and natural manner ; even the ordinary affairs of every-day life 
were conducted by artifice, and this being a great and important measure, it required a double 
portion of diplomacy. Accordingly the Duchess of Savoy received a most courtly invitation to 
bring her young daughter to Lyons, where the King, the Queen-Mother, the Cardinal, and the 
court would meet them, when the arrangements for the marriage might be more conveniently 
made. The Duchess of Savoy fell into the snare; not so her daughter, for, on the announce- 
ment of the intended journey and its purpose, she feigned illness, to avoid going, but without 
success, for she was obliged to submit to what she justly considered an outrage on feminine 
delicacy. Louis and his mother arrived at Lyons some days before the Duchess of Savoy, and, 
though he had heard that Margaret was not handsome, he was so much under the management 
of Mazarin that he went some miles to meet her. He was agreeably surprised to find her “ une 
plus belle” than had been reported ; and she was, moreover, accomplished, had considerable 
talents, and a truly royal manner. As if conscious that she was placed in a degrading situation 
by being thus, as it were, subjected to the approval of Louis, she forebore to display her acquire- 
ments before him, but conducted herself with a calm and self-possessed dignity that was quite 
as offensive to the Queen-Mother as the indelicate scene-making of Marie de Mancini. Accus- 
tomed to behold the fairest and wittiest ladies “‘ with eager hope aspire to please,” she was 
offended by the coldness of Margaret, who sat apart in maiden modesty, and in 

“ the conscience of her worth, 

That would be wooed—and not, unsought, be won,” 
till Louis, piqued by such unlooked for indifference, paid her more attention than Marie could 
tolerate, and she, in her turn, upbraided him with a passionate jealousy, that must have made 
a delightful contrast to the quiet hauteur of Margaret. The Duchess of Savoy, with the true 
spirit of a match-making mother, paid the greatest court to Anne and Louis, and flattered 
herself that she was playing an admirable game, little thinking that all the pageantry displayed 
for her amusement was to gain time, and that an envoy had actually arrived from the coast of 
Madrid to circumvent her plans. In fact, when she least expected it, she received an intima- 
tion from Mazarin, that Louis would marry the Spanish princess, and being, as the historian 
drily observes, ‘talked off,” she took her rejected daughter in one hand, and in the other a 
written promise to the effect, that if the Spanish lady should not eventually become the wife of 
Louis, that the lady of Savoy should, and returned home. 

Margaret being thus disposed of, the flirtration of Louis with Marie became more decided 
than ever, though Mazarin now declared that he would rather plunge a dagger into her heart 
than she should become either the wife or the mistress of Louis. It is probable that the time 
had now arrived, when the wily and manceuvering minister began in earnest to negociate the 
marriage of his master, and as his niece had gone as far as he could with safety permit her to 
proceed, he removed her, without further ceremony, to the convent of Brouage, where her 
sisters, Olympia and Hortense, had already been sent, the first to be out of the way of Louis, 
the latter to forget Charles II. of England, who had earnestly solicited her hand, and had met 
with a scornful refusal from the haughty Mazarin. Louis did not oppose her removal, though, 
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when borne to the carriage she observed that he wept; she then stretched out her arms towards 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, Sire! you love me; you weep, and yet you might command!” The 
king either did not or would not understand her meaning, but suffered the carriage to proceed. 
For some time he passed the greater part of every day in writing to her and in reading her re- 
plies, but the necessity of preparing for his marriage (which Mazarin had personally negociated 
on the frontiers of France and Spain, where he was met by Don Luis de Haro) compelled him 
to give up an employment so unworthy of his station. 

In fact, while Louis was thus engaged, Cardinal Mazarin, though oppressed with illness 
and the infirmities of approaching age, had traversed France to meet Don Luis de Haro on the 
Isle of Pheasants, a rushy island lying in the midst of the river Bidassoa, where that river, 
descending from the Pyrenees, completes the line of demarcation fixed by the hand of nature 
between France and Spain. As if to demonstrate to all Europe that the business they had to 
transact was of the greatest moment, they employed no plenipotentiaries, but met without} 
any witnesses, except two secretaries, in whom they could confide. That nothing might here- 
after arise to afford room for the evasion of the treaty they were about to frame, the greatest 
attention was paid to etiquette; they arrived at the nearest towns on their respective frontiers 
on the same day—bridges were constructed from the opposite banks of the river to the island— 
they entered the saloon by doors at its opposite ends at the same moment, and they were seated 
on chairs of the most exact uniformity, before tables that corresponded precisely in size and 
shape. These childish punctilios being duly observed, they continued to meet for four hours 
each day, for twenty-five days; but though several of the European powers sent envoys to the 
island, they were not suffered to interfere in the deliberations. Charles II., who had now} 
reasonable hopes of being restored to his throne, and came hither hoping to obtain assistance | 
from Frange or Spain, was still scornfully treated by Mazarin, who refused to see him, least it 
should offend the English government.* Besides the treaty of marriage, they decided ali the 
questions arising out of the thirty years war, and the result of their deliberations was so im-| 
portant that Lord Bolingbroke affirmed that “the only part of history necessary to be studied, | 
went no further back than the treaty of the Pyrenees, since, from that period, a new set of| 
motives and principles prevailed over Europe.” 

The conference broke up at the end of August, 1659, and Mazarin and de Haro returned to 
their respective courts to make known the conditions of the treaty. Louis, finding that he was, 
to receive the hand of Maria Theresa, on swearing that neither she nor her heirs were ever to claim 
the crown of Spain, readily assented to the conditions, well knowing that he could easily find | 
an excuse to break them. The Count de Grammont was therefore sent to make a formal demand 
of her hand, which was readily granted, and he returned to Louis with a favourable account of 
the person, manners, and temper of nis expected bride. 

Early in the ensuing spring, the inhabitants of St. Jean de Luz and Fontarabia began to make 
preparations for the royal and noble visitors, who were soon to crowd the banks of the Bidassoa. 
The pavilion on the Isle of Pheasants was filled with workmen preparing it for the reception of 
the royal party ; and Velasquez, the most celebrated historical painter that Spain can boast, 
preceded the court, his office in the royal household being to prepare for its reception, and to 
superintend the decorations of the royal apartments. Sumpter mules and wagyons, without 
number, were daily arriving, both from France and Spain, with provisions, wine, costly furniture, 
plate, and the wedding paraphernalia of the princess. Never since the time when Anne of 
Austria and Isabella of France had, in their childhood, been exchanged on this same spot, the 
one to be the bride of Louis XII., the other of Philip 1V., had the peasants of the Pyrenees 
seen so much splendour. But the present nuptials far outshone this byegone exchange, for on 
the 3rd of June, 1660, every aisle in the old Gothic cathedral of Fontarabia was filled with the| 
chivalrous nobility and high born dames, assembled to behold Donna Maria Theresa pledge her 
faith to Louis of France, by his proxy, Don Luis de Haro, On the next day, her father con- 
ducted her to the pavilion on the Isle of Pheasants, and introduced her to his sister, the Queen- 
Mother. Louis was not present, but followed, on the bank of the river, the progress of the 
barge which bore his bride. Perhaps he was conscious that he was seen to great advantage! 
when riding ; certain it is that Maria had discrimination enough to select him from the accom-| 
panying nobles, and that she saluted him by waving her scarf. On the following day, Philip,| 


* The restoration of Charles was happily effected without foreign interference. He made his _— entry 
into London on the 29th of May, 1660, a few days before the marriage of Louis was finally concluded. me time 


rds, Mazarin meanly offered his niece, Hortense, to Charles, but was justly treated with contempt by the 
now fortunate monarch. 
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Maria, the Queen-Mother, and Louis were formally assembled by the two ministers, on the Isle 
of Pheasants, and the kings having sworn to the observance of the treaty of the Pyrenees, and 
some remaining forms of the marriage having been gone through, the royal relatives were left 
alone, to enjoy, without the restraints of etiquette, ‘an hour of mutual love.” Louis was 
charmed with the simplicity and unaffected beauty of his bride, for she was, according to our 
English historian, Lord Clarendon, ‘‘something of the gayest for a Spanish lady ;” but the court 
ladies of France, who wrote memoirs in those days, admit that ‘‘she was most virtuous but 


melancholy.” Alas! some of them had helped her royal husband to make this pitiable alteration 
in her character. A . 


Except some natural regret at parting with her father, Maria was under the most delightful 
influence;—the handsomest and most powerful monarch of Europe had selected her for his 
bride—his mother was her aunt, and had received her with the warmest affection ; while all the 
splendour, grace, talent, beauty, gallantry, high breeding, and valour of the court of France 
were here to meet her, and had hailed her with enthusiastic applause. Philip, all melancholy 
as was his nature, was touched by these expressions of delight, and was, even more than the 
bride herself, charmed by the manly beauty, the manners, courteous but dignified, of his son-in- 
law. As for the Queen-Mother, if ever there was a moment in her long and anxious life when 
she w.ight fancy herself happy, it was this. Many a long year had she wept for the sanguinary 
war carried on by France against her native land—and still her hope by day and her dream by 
night had been to effect, by this marriage, the lasting pacification of the two countries. Her 
hope was realized—once more she beheld the brother of her youth, and heard the accents of her 
native land—once more she stood beneath the shadow of those eternal hills, the barriers of 
ambition, and through the mountain passes came the sweet “ vent d’Espagne,” bearing, as she 
fondly fancied, the odours of orange and myrtle on their wings. Forgetting the strife and 
sorrow that had followed her, like two dark shadows, ever since she had first stood beside a 
throne, she knew not that they were the attendant spirits of her race, and that even now they 
waited in the bridal train of Maria Theresa to mar the happiness she thought she had secured. 
Never, certainly, was there better reason for gladness than now :—a long war was concluded by 
a suitable marriage—and the monarchs and courtiers of the two proudest nations in Euro 
met to rival each other in splendour and hospitality. The field of the Cloth of Gold was long 
famous for its array of beauty, splendour, and chivalry ; but*the bridal at the pass of Bidassoa 
might equal, if not surpass it, for, after the first interview of Louis and Maria, the nobles of the 
two courts met without the least restraint, except from that excess of ceremony which was the 
characteristic of their formal and artificial age. It was almost a pity that people so insensible 
to the true charms of nature should have had, in addition to all their luxuries, the pleasures of 
that delicious district, so verdant, so calm, so cool—and yet with such sunny skies and such “a 
sweet southern breeze.” They did not, however, prolong their sojourn in these romantic 


regions ; after a few days spent in banqueting and gaming, the royal party separated, and each 
court returned to its metropolis. 


The entry of Louis and his bride into Paris took place in the following September, and was 
remarkable for the display and magnificence made by Mazarin. The bride was received with 
acclamations of delight inferior only to those lavished on Louis, who was almost worshipped as 
he rode slowly through the streets, on a magnificent charger, at intervals gracefully bending 
his head in acknowledgments to the people, till the long plumes of his hat mingled with the 
horse's mane. Among those who both took an interest in the passing pageant and lent one to 
it were the the Queen-Mother, Henrietta of England, and her daughter the Princess, too happy 
in the recent restoration of Charles to his father’s throne to feel one pang of jealousy at 
the apparently brilliant lot of the young queen. Cardinal Mazarin, too, who had not 
always been popular with the Parisians, came in for his share of greeting; the people 
began to appreciate the sagacity of his measures, because they felt the benefit of his suc- 
cess; they flattered themselves that some great advantage was to result to France from this 
marriage, so long and so anxiously desired—and certainly, so far as the aggrandisement 
of the House of Bourbon was concerned, it was never more directly promoted than by the 
bridal of the Bidassoa. 
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BY J. HEMMING WEBB, 


AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE ESSAY “‘ON THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON THE MIND.” 


The present is an age of enquiry—an age of thought. In times to come, when all that now 
is shall be classed with what has been, it will, par excellence, be denominated the age of 
education. Not that it is perfect in any of the great and goodly elements which distinguish it 
as the age of civilization, the age of intellectualization, but rather that it is one in which many 
of the great principles of art, science, and philosophy have received a mighty impulse towards 
the ultimate,—the mature ; and in which education, as one of the most important of the meta- 
physical sciences, has been rightly regarded as the momentum to man’s welfare, and considered 
not as an end, but a means to it—the moral regeneration and the spiritual enlightenment of man- 
kind. In proof of our allegation, we have but to look around us to behold monarchs bending 
from their chairs of state, and, laying aside for brief seasons, their pomp and parade, the 
splendid panoply and the gilded throne, to become gleaners in the harvest.fields of knowledge. 
And with what pride, too,—the high feeling engendered by that true greatness which it evinces 
—may we, while noticing the perpetual stream which flows from that exhaustless fountain, the 
Press, perceive that the rich and the noble, as well as the poor, the solitary, and the studious, 
are among the dispensers of the seeds of instruction, and that the humble and the uneducated 
may gather from their writings, comfort, edification, and delight. 

The present, moreover, is an age of improvement; for do we not see how each year, as it 
speeds onward, carries with it new stores of wisdom to mingle with and augment the ever 
accumulative mass? So, likewise, is it an age of contrast—of contrast with much tbat has 
gone before it, as it will be with very much that must follow in the succession of existence. 

In no respect, however, are the peculiar characteristics of the age more observable than in| 
that inquisitive and curious desire for information, which is displayed by all classes of enquirers| 
in relation to the origin and principles of the arts which have raised the civilized so highly above. 
the barbarous, and which have so greatly conduced to the pleasure, the power, and the glory) 
of our race. | 

It is not unfrequently the case, that subjects which appear trite, dull, or displeasant, upon a| 
merely passing view or careless inspection of them, will, upon a more attentive consideration and’ 
a closer analysis, be discovered to be full of importance, and fraught with interest of the strongest. 
nature. When looked upon with the calm eye of the contemplative man, or revolved in the 
acute mind of the philosopher, there is not anything, how lightly soever it may in general be 
esteemed, which will not be found replete with beauty, and powerful for instruction. But) 
there are topics of enquiry on which the mind may be called to dwell, so comprehensive in) 
their nature, filling so vast a theatre by their operations, and effecting changes so important to 
the well-being of the human family; and which, moreover, if traced to their prime elements, will, 
be seen to be so simple, yet so seemingly inexplicable, that were it not for the indomitable energy, 
of the W111, and the impulse which forces the mind to the accumulation of fresh stores of know-| 
ledge, we might well turn away disappointed at the little progress we are enabled to make in| 
solving the problems of Science, and over-wearied by our too often fruitless attempts to gain 
the mastery over Literature and Art. Who shall scan the heavens and not be amazed by 
the sight of the myriads of shining worlds above him, but of which, beyond a few movements, he) 
can literally comprehend nothing? Who, as he watches the changes of the seasons, and notes 
their effect upon all that he sees around him—the constant succession of night and day, of life 
and death, new generations in the vegetable and in the animal worlds, alike springing up to take 
the places of those which are swept away—and shall not acknowledge that, beyond a few first 
principles, he is a stranger to the character and being of all that comes within his survey? Can) 
we sail upon the bosom of the ocean, or dive into its depths—ask of Nature to unfold her stores 
to our admiring gaze, or penetrate the earth to learn something of the history of an antediluvian! 
era—and not be surprised at the wonders which confront us at every step? As we cast our| 
thoughts backwards to the beginning of all time, only to become lost in the thought that the 
Great Architect of the Universe—the author of our being—has existed throughout eternity ;— 
or when we think upon our own nature—of our perishable framework, and the imperishable soul 
enshrined within it; do we not hang in mingled astonishment and perplexity as we 
perceive mystery upon mystery gathering round us, like a magic web, for ever twisting and 
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twisting us in its folds? But there is beauty in simplicity as well as in majesty ; there are 
greatness and grandeur in things apparently minute equally with the stupendous and sublime. 
But these the mere hard man of sense can never comprehend. In the subject under considera- 
tion, there is a blending of the simple with the magnificent—of the mighty with the mean. 
How seemingly worthless, for instance, are the marks which are made by means of the graver, 
the pencil, or the type ; yet, when formed into characters whose meaning we can discern, what 
subjects for instruction do they not become, what material for thought, and for reflection, do they 
not afford ; what influence may they not exert upon our every feeling—our every impulse—our 
every desire. 
- Language, or the means of communicating our ideas, whether by oral or written expression, 
is perhaps the most wonderful of the many extraordinary powers with which man has been 
gifted by his Maker; and inscription, or the art of communicating his thoughts and desires to 
others by means of written or printed characters, is the most useful of all the arts which the 
ingenuity of man has led him to devise. By the exercise of the former of these powers, the 
faculty of speech, the rational and intellectual are distinguished from the irrational and the unin- 
tellectual ; by the exercise of the latter, the art of writing, in its more perfect state, the refined 
are contradistinguished from the uncivilized. Yes; as the mind of man roams through the 
universe, taking in, as it were, at one comprehensive glance, a view of all created things ; or, 
like the crested eagle, soars into ‘‘ high heaven ;” by the power of speech he can give expression 
to the feelings which thrill him, and in an ecstacy of delight and adoration, he can breathe the 
murmur of thanksgiving, or hymn the melody of praise; and then, by the two-fold art of 
writing and printing, he can perpetuate through all time the effusions of his imagination, and re- 
cord the results of his scientific and philosophical research, and of his patient enquiry after truth. 
In a word, he can leave behind him, more indelibly graven than on the rock or in the sand of 
the ancients, for the admiration of and as an example to mankind, the offspring of his genius, 
the memorials of his faith, the note-books of his love. 

It may be sz! of language, that, although (like every thing indeed) of divine origin,—for we 
are told that on the very morning of creation God talked with Adam in the garden,—it is one 
of our many endowments at once the result of our necessities and the administrator to our wants. 
Consequently the principles upon which all language is founded, whatever may be the 
tongue in which it is spoken, must in every case be the same. Writing is another creation 
which has sprung out ofa similar requirement ; writing, therefore, in its primitive elements,— 
however diversified its forms,—may also be regarded, in its origin, as in all respects alike. 
Spoken language has, doubtless, become universal ; that is to say, it is hardly to be supposed 
that any part of the globe can be found inhabited by intelligent beings where language of some 
sort is not employed. And writing,—following as a natural consequence of one common neces- 
sity, as an improvement upon oral language on the one hand, and as a requisite means of com- 
munication on the other,—can be regarded as little less universal, From causes upon which 
we need not now descant, oral expression, or rather the combination of its forms, has become 
diversified to a wonderful degree. It has been computed that there are many thousand differ- 
ent dialects spoken by man. By parity of reasoning the forms of inscriptive expression must 
also be extremely numerous. In those countries where civilization has made the greater pro- 
gress, of course it is merely asserting a truism to say, that there language, both oral and written, 
will have made the greater advances towards perfection, until at length, as among ourselves, it 
has, to use the words of Dr. Blair, “‘ been carried so far asto be made an instrument of the most 
refined luxury.” 

Writing, in the abstract, may be described as the art of making inscriptive signs or symbols, 
and may be divided into two classes, namely, the ideagraphic and the phonetic. The ideagra- 
phic has relation to images, the representatives of external, visible objects, which have a direct or 
metaphorical application—and the phonetic to signs for sounds. The phonetic includes the 
alphabetic. 

The first form of writing among men must unquestionably have been the ideagraphic, which 
includes the pictorial, the hieroglyphical, and the symbolical styles. Writing by means of 
arbitrary characters, or signs for sounds—the phonetic style of writing,—was an improvement 
made in after ages, when men began to render the practice of writing something like an art 
or science. 

The origin of writing is wrapped in the obscurity of antiquity ; of its principles and practice 
we have received no intelligence from the earlier authors either of sacred scripture or of profane. 
This at first may, perhaps, be calculated to excite our surprise. Upon a moment’s reflection 
any such feeling must subside before the remembrance of those arts still extant, of whose former 
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history we have no authentic records ; and of others, of which we have no evidence that they 
must have flourished in ages so remote that their secrets have been lost, and of which, more- 
over, but for some stray fragment of a temple, some ruin of a tomb, we should have had no 
proof of the existence. It is also incumbent upon us to remember that our present beautiful 
medium of communication with each other, by means of written characters—like our very speech 
itself—must, in the first ages of the world, have been formed out of materials so crude as to 
have but little, if any, visible connection with the high state of perfection to which the art has 
now been brougitt. 

Without unnecessarily entangling ourselves in either a metaphysical or philological disquisi- 
tion, as to the course of mental operatioy which first prompted in man the desire to devise a| 
medium for the communication of his thoughts and wishes to his fellow-man—of the first! 
attempt to represent by mute signs the hopes which inspired him or the passions which con-| 
sumed him; and without striving to follow the minute and successive steps by which character 
after character was formed, and symbol after symbol was engraven,—we may, nevertheless, pro- 
ceed to give some general answer to the question, 

“Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes, 
That we, by tracing magic lines, are taught 
How both to colour and embody thought ?” 

We pass by the consideration of the motives which first led to the practice of writing. They 
must be obvious to the most limited capacity. It is sufficient for our purpose that they existed. 
Given the cause~—the desire of man to communicate with his brother man—all that it is per-| 
tinent to our enquiry now to touch upon is, the course of the effect. 

On looking at this question, then, in the outset of the investigation, we become at once| 
reminded of the fact, that man is naturally an imitative as well as an inventive creature. Hence| 
it is fairly presumable that the intention so to communicate having been determined upon by| 
him, he would, by means of his percipient powers, at once observe the analogy subsisting| 
between the intelligence to be conveyed and the suitableness of the external objects by which | 
he was surrounded for expressing it. He would therefore, doubtless, endeavour to illustrate | 
his meaning by delineating sensible and visible existences. Hence, the origin of the pictorial 
—which was the primitive mode of writing. This pictorial mode of writing, however, would 
consist of rude pictures or representations of living, or of inanimate, of moveable or of stationary, | 
objects, sketched on such substances as might be easy of access, or possess the quality of| 
durableness, as circumstances might render necessary ; the intention being to represent merely 
the object typified. 

These first elements of writing having been adopted, the meagreness of this means of com- 
munication would soon become apparent. The figure of a house being meant only to signify 
that object, the figure of a tiger that animal only, in order to convey an intimation of a desire or 
of an intention, a combination of such figures would be used to form a sentence. Thus we 
might suppose a man desirous of acquainting another of the vic!ent death of his friend,—say by a 
lion, or of informing persons travelling by a particular route of their danger from the ravages of 
such an animal,—probably drawing, no matter how rudely, in the sand, upon a stone, upon the 
bark of a tree, or upon such other material as might be immediately available, ihe outline of 
the figure of a man in a recumbent position, and a lion, or some imperfect representation of 
such an animal, in the act of springing upon the man; or, to refer to a case in point, and as 
preferable to merely hypothetical or supposititious cases, we may mention the letter taken from 
Freycinet and Arago’s voyage, to be quoted hereafter.* 

We might, however, have reasonably inferred that to be the case, because we cannot well 
conceive of any other, had we net, as we have, pictorial records yet remaining to testify to the 
truth of the hypothesis—records which have come down to us from the first civilized countries 
of which we have any knowledge. Thus, in an article in the Westminster Review of April in 
the present year, we find it stated, ‘ Darwin’s interpretations of the signs and symbols of the 
Portland vase, all of which belong to the ancient anaglyphical language, is too well known to 
need commentary. That vase is covered with anaglyphs relating to the same subject as the 


* For this, and a few other illustrations, I am indebted to some of the early volumes of the Saturday Magazine. 
For others, to the Westminster Review, the Pictorial Bible, the Penny Cyclopedia, Astle, Wilkinson, and similar 
authorities. My object, in stating this fact, is to avoid even the appearance of claiming, as original, what in most 
cases can only be borrowed; and 1 am the rather induced to make this acknowledgment, seeing that even Sir J. G. 
a has been accused (by the Westminster Review) of having taken his illustrations without acknowledgment 
rom Rossellini. 
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first and second chapters of Genesis—man’s fall, and hope of restoration. The trees of know- 
ledge and of life are there associated with the torch of divine love, the disinvestiture of the 
‘garment spotted by the flesh,’ the great serpent, and the goddess of health and immortality. 
The proofs are abundant of the familiarity of the early founders of society in Etruria as well as 
Egypt (twin colonial offsets from the parent trunk) with a similar tradition. The Engraving in 
Plate I. is a remarkable illustration, from a vase in the Hamilton collection. 

“ Pandora, the first woman, seated at the foot of the tree of knowledge, round the leaves and 
fruit of which a dragon is coiled, is on the point of opening the prohibited box, whence all evils 
flowed into the world, and in which Hope alone remained. In another compartment of the 
tableau, Eros, or Divine Love, is in the act of depositing in the chest the ornaments of female 
vanity, a mirror, a girdle, &c., but with them also the olive branch and a phoenix ; emblems of 
restoration and peace.” 

We also find, from perusing the history of more modern countries, that when, in all proba- 
bility, they were, for the first time, visited by members of more civilized communities, this style 
of writing was discovered to be in vogue among them. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that, in the early periods of all countries that have attained to anything like civilized existence, 
this mode of writing must have been as universally practised as obviously suggested by circum- 
stances; and that it must have existed in the former ages of the world, before the general dis- 
persion of man. This style of writing has been found to prevail in the infancy of society, in 
places the most distant from each other, and among such as, from their isolated position and the 
general ignorance of the art of navigation, could not have had intercourse with other portions of 
the universe. ‘‘ Traces of this kind of writing,” it is said, ‘‘ have also been met with where the 
circumstances were least favourable to making the acquisition, even among nations the most 
uncivilized, and in regions the most desolate.” . 

It is questionable whether the hicroglyphical writing had not arrived, not as it has been de- 
scribed by some authors, at perfection, but at a high pitch of excellence, before the flood. We 
say “ not to perfection,” because it was a style which, from its very nature, must have been im- 
perfect. Various authors have endeavoured to prove, that the writing of the antediluvians is 
some of it legible to the present race of mankind. In 1675, indeed, Thomas Bangius published 
a work at Copenhagen, containing some relations of their method of writing. It has been as- 
serted by the learned, that, subsequently to the flood, Japhet, who was born anno mundi 
1556,—-two thousand four hundred and forty-eight years before Christ and eleven years 
before the deluge,—completed the erection of two columns, one of brick and another of stone ; 
and that he engraved upon these pillars the several arts and sciences with which the antedilu- 
vians were acquainted. Josephus alleges that the columns were standing in his time. spin, 
in his Universal History, doubts this, and speaks of it thus :-e-“* The Sethites are said to have 
engraved their discoveries upon pillars of stone and brick; but this is, probably, owing to a 
mistake of Josephus: it is to be presumed, however, that the progress they made therein, or in 
any other science, was not extraordinary ; it being even very doubtful whether letters were 
known before the flood.” 

Sir William Drummond, a celebrated antiquarian and scholar, is of an adverse opinion. 
“The zodiacal signs,” says the Westminster Review, “are probably antediluvian—of course 
we shall be understood to mean with reference to their first invention, and not to their subse- 
quent sculpture at Ksne,* Dendera, and elsewhere ; which, however, it can scarcely be doubted 
in the case of a nation so wedded to the sacredness of precedent as Egypt, was most punctili- 
ously and servilely copied from the original characters. There is surely nothing illogical in 
the supposition that Ham, whose name (as well as that of his son, Mizraim,) Egypt bears to 
this day in the East, and who lived with the antediluvians, should have handed down the creed, 
the history, and traditions of the first man, to his children, in the language they possessed ; that 
he should have transcribed them by means of astronomical signs on the great page of the 
heavens, or elucidated the meaning of such as were before transcribed. Nor is it wonderful 
that many of these traditions among the Pagan priesthoods, though preserving a great re- 
semblance, should, from the metaphorical and equivocal nature of that language, have varied 
from the simple statement of Moses, himself an Egyptian scribe. 

“There is a strong presumption in favour of Zodiacal signs being of antediluvian origin. 
Thus, the first Hermes is also called Enoch and Seth, and is recorded to have inscribed the 
sciences on brick and stone, in Arabia, before the deluge. Josephus relates the same circum- 
stance of the patriarch, Seth, and thus the identification would appear complete. The same 


* Sir William Drummond dates the Zodiac of Esne about two hundred years after the deluge. 
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opinion is entertained by most of the Arabian and Asiatic nations, which is supported also by 
Sir Wm. Drummond, and in some degree by the calculations of Mr. Hamilton. The com. 
mencement of the Denderan Zodiac appears obviously intended to represent the state of the 
heavens at the commencement of a sothic period. Nowa sothic period consisted of 1460 
years. The Zodiac must, therefore, be referred either to the year 1322, before Christ, or 2782 
before Christ ; for if after Christ it must have been of Greek workmanship, which, notwith. 
standing the opinion of Visconti, is rather incredible, with the evidence of every thing so entire. 
ly Egyptian, or at least so anti-Greek upon the face of it. The arguments Sir William adduces 
are, indeed, familiar to all those who are well versed in the same inquiries; nevertheless, they 
are so compactly arranged, and so forcibly urged, that we cannot avoid, before we proceed, 
availing ourselves of their powerful support. 
** “Tt seems to have been the opinion of Manetho; he says, ‘ that the first Hermes lived before 
the deluge. The Arabian writers have preserved many traditions about the antediluvians, and 
the traditions correspond with the testimony of Manetho. It is true that the Arabians generally 
consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, as the same with Enoch, whom they call Idris; but it is 
enough for my purpose that they consider Thoth, antediluvian. Achmed Bed Joseph Antiphasi, 
who has written some account of Egypt, says, that Henoch, or Hermes, instructed his son in 
the sciences of Egypt. It follows that this was before the deluge. I am inclined to think that 
the Thoth of the Egyptians was the Seth of Scripture. 
“‘The Hebrew name of Seth comes from Soth-posuit. Thiot, in Coptic, signifies ponere, 
Kircher repeatedly asserts that the dog-star was called Sioté by the Egyptians; and further 
says, that the name was given to Hermes or Thoth. The difference between Seth and Thoth 
is not considerable. But what decides me in my opinion that Soth, Seth, and Thoth were the 
some name is this ; Vestitus, the astrologer, calls the dog-star Seth.’ 
“The inference from this is, that Seth, the son of Adam, invented the astronomical hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians.” 
But to return to our subject, from what, although of importance in itself, some may be inclined 
to consider as discursive. Joseph Acosta, the Spanish historian, relates, that, on the invasion of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, pictures were sent to Montezum to inform him of what was seen to 
pass. Charlevoix also relates that he found this style of writing to be in vogue among the 
savages of North America; and Stahleabergh found Mimetic characters graven upon rocks “ in 
the province of Permia, and near the river Jenesei,”’ in the confines of Siberia, and also in the 
heart of the country. The Quipos of the Peruvians was another style of communicating intel- 
ligence, or of recording events. This, however, can hardly be called writing. The principle 
of this invention was, knots made on cords of different colours, (see Robertson’s History of 
America), and their object seems rather to have been to keep a register of the inhabitants, or of 
the several productions collected for public use. When Captains King and Cook visited the 
Friendly Islands in 1779, the inhabitants made a number of rude figures to represent their 
deities. Captain King brought away with him from one of the Islands, a piece of cloth made of 
bark, on which were rough representations of men and birds, and on which were also depicted 
certain arbitrary and other marks. Among the ruins of Babylon, that once famous city—the 
site of the first seat of human civilized settlement—‘ the glory of kingdoms and the seat of 
the Chaldee’s excellency,” in the time of Herodotus, and indeed, in later times, as, for instance, 
in that of Diodorus Siculus,—there were discoverad large bricks, insculptured or impressed in 
the form of animals, and painted with the colours burnt in and as brilliant as ever. These had 
evidently been used as a memento or record. It has been said that this was the first essay at 
picture writing. 
This art of picture writing was not brought to any approximation to perfection all at once, 
nor by any one nation. Its improvement was a gradual process and a work of time. 
So far we have seen man in the practice of writing only as an imitator. We have now to 
regard him as an inventor. From the strictly pictorial or representitive stvle of writing, we 
will pass, in our next Number, to the hieroglyphical and the symbolical. 


